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Yes, the wisest of men was right. Strictly 
speaking, “there is nothing new under the sun.” 

or is it probable that any thing new has been 
added to the world since the creation finish- 
ed. All the varieties of natural prod s since 
developed, all the wonders which seience has 
discovered and art invented, are formed by new 
combinations and arrangements of old substances. 
The elements are the same ; the proportions and 
kind only differ. 

Such is the arrangement of Nature. The hu- 
man mind was also created in its perfection at 
first. Nonew faculty has been bestowed: nor 
has the most refined education been able to de- 
velope a new sense. All that can be done to 
perfect the human being, is to learn the proper 
combinations and uses of our faculties. e 
study must be to improve on the old habits of 
thought and conduct by new combinations and 
arrangements of ideas and sentiments, which 
will, of course, give a new tone to manners, and 
a new aspect to society. 

From the changes which take plate in Na- 
ture, and which may more pore be desig- 
nated novelties than new things, (Dr. Johnson 
spells the word novity, and gives the definition, 
newness, We hope Mr. Richardson, in his 
“ New Dictionary of the English Language,” 
will particularly attend to this word, novelty—it 
is a very important word to the ladies: we want 
the precise meaning,) the most beautiful = 
pearances proceed, and the most precious sub- 
stances are obtained. The sun, shining in a 
certain manner upon drops of falling rain, ro- 
duces that beautifal novelty, the rainbow. No- 
thing new is seen. The sunshine and the rain 
are common things; it is only the new position 
in which these appear that create the wonder. 
And thus, by some new arrangement of particles 
it is that the worthless charcoal becomes the 
priceless diamond. 

By these operations in nature we are taught 
the importance of studying variety in the pro- 
ductions of mind; that it is necessary to perfec- 
tion that changes should take place; that the 
fairest and best objects which the world pre- 
sents are produced by new combinations or ar- 
rangements. 

“Tne Lapy’s Boox” has been submitted to 
this perfecting process. It has been combined 
with the “American Lapies’ Macazine”—a 
new arrangement of the Editorial and Publish- 
er’s department has taken place, and it comes to 
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the readers of these two periodicals a changed 
** Book”—a novelty.—And, we trust, though 
not a new work in name, (for the old one was 
perfect) that it will be found so improved and 
beautified as to inerease the esteem of those who 
regard it for its past excellence, and gratify all 
who love novelty by the freshness of spirit and 
elasticity of character which this transfusion 
will impart. Like two pleasant voices blended 
in one sweet melody-—or, like the 


“—— of Beauty ! that dost consecrate 
ith thine own hues all dost shine upon 
Of human thought or ft ‘ 
may this interpreter of the mind and heart of 
Woman be welcomed by our sex. 

One of the most permanent and fertile sources 
of the beautiful, in nature and art, is adaptation. 
Who would gaze with delight upon a rose-tree 
in full Blossom, if seen exposed in a fierce snow- 
storm !—And how would that most dazzling 
beauty of the winter world, trees clothed with a 
foliage of ice, and shining in the beams of our 
Northefn sun, as though all the precious stones 
of the “ New Jérusalem” had been showered 
over the leafless woods—how would such a gor- 

eous show on a Fourth-of-July morn- 
ing? And what should we feel but disgust if 
Salvator Rosa had given to one of his fierce ban- 
dit forms a face and expression like that of Cora, ., 
reggio’s Madonna t—And would not taste 
sentiment have been outraged had Madame 
Stael written her “ Corinna” in the same style 
of Irving’s “* Knickerbocker ?”—-Hence we'see 
that the om of proper means to obtain the 
object or effect at which we aim, is a most es- 
sential requisite in every petformance; from 
adaptation, emanates, so to ‘the soul of 
excellence. “ 

It is our aim to prepare a Work which, for our 
own sex, should be superior to every other 
riodical. To effect this ours must differ in some 
important respects from the general mass of 
monthly literature. It must differ, as do the 
minds of the sexes. This difference is not in’ 
strength of intellect, but in the manner of 
awakening the reason and directing its power. 
The strongest faculties of our natare are soonest 
roused, and these seek reason as the light to 
guide in the search of objects to gratify the 
awakened feelings. The strength of man’s cha- 





racter is in his physical propensities—-the 
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strength of woman lies in her wnoral sentiments. 
a 8 natare Ww of necessity be earliest de- 
ve » because yéical wants press more 
tanetbly and Darnedioe on his senses than 
moral pleasures do on his heart, and being en- 
dowed with greater physical strength than wo- 
man, her nature would be kept in abeyance till 
he had found, by experience, that those enjoy- 
ments he had sought were imperfect and unsa- 
tisfying. 

Then, when he turns to the better, holicr emo- 
tions of his heart, which inelude the household 
affections, the benevolent feelings, the senti- 
ment of duty, and, above all, that profound re- 
verence towards the Author of all goodness and 
happiness which kindles into devotion and love, 
till heaven, a pure and holy heaven, is the goal 
of his hopes and wishes, then man’s moral fa- 
culties are awakened, and he looks to woman as 
indeed a “help meet for him.” He feels that 
companionship with her refines and exalts his 
nature, and he becomes willing that she should 
enjoy that intellectual cultivation which will in- 
crease and diffuse her moral influence. 

“It is obvious,” says Captain Basil Hall, in 
his ‘Schloss Hainfield’—* it is obvious that 
Miss Cranstoun had much influence on the for- 
mation of the tastes and manners of Sir Walter 
Scott, that she was the woman who first took 
him by the hand, and did for him the sort of 
thing which, until some fair hand does for us, 
we are all bears.” Even so, Captain. 

But this influence of woman can only become 

ermanent and truly beneficial, when sustained 
by firm Christian principles and faith, enlighten- 
ed and adorned by ap education which brings her 
reason as well as feelings to the support of those 

rinciples and that faith. There must be intel- 
igence, or there can be no virtue. The soul 
must have light before it can diffuse warmth or 
radiance. 

It is not necessary that this light be imparted 
in the same proportions, or by the same means as 
man gathers wisdom. The application of wo- 
man’s knowledge differs from that of the other 
sex, and their different motive powers should be 
always considered. 

ho would succeed in persuading a young 
lady to study mathematics, philosophy, and 
rhetoric, by informing her of the utility of these 
sciences in the business of the world—in obtain- 
ing wealth, fame, and power ? But tell her that 
this knowledge will discipline her own mind, 
and make her more capable of promoting the 
happiness and success of those she loves; show 
her examples of intelligent and virtuous daugh- 
ters, who, like these of Sir Thomas Moore, have 
been the stay and delight of their parents; of 
wives, who, like Lady Russell, and Madame Ro- 
land, have sustained and cheered the minds as 
well as hearts of their husbands; of mothers 
—and how many may be found from Rome’s 
Cornelia to the mother of our own Washington— 
whose intelligence and encouragement have fos- 
tered the genius and exalted the soul of their sons, 
and she will go to her Euclid, and Stewart, and 
Combe, and Kaimes, with that earnestness of 
spirit which no difficulties can discourage; and 
the severest studies will be a pleasure, if, by the 
aid of these, she cen increase and serve her em- 
pire of the heart. 








Such are the mental difierences in the cha- 
racter of the sexes; hence the difference requi- 
site in the manner of presenting motives to exer- 
tion, and suggesting means of improvement. 
With the one we must address the intellectual 
and moral through the senses; with the other, 
the moral and intellectual through the affections. 
And so far as conscience and reason in both can 
be enlightened, shall we succeed in advancing 
Christian morals, and securing national happi- 
ness. 

It is on these principles that the claim of su- 
perior excellence for “The Lady’s Book,” is 
founded. If men are, by their position and know- 
ledge of the world, better qualified to instruct 
men, it can hardly fail to be conceded that a wo- 
man is more susceptible of those delicate traits 
of feeling and sympathies of the soul which pre- 
dominate inher own sex. The work we shall 
give them will not be polemical, political, philo- 
logical, hilosophical, scientific, or critical—but 
it will aim to draw forth and form into a pleasant, 
healthy, and happy combination, the moral uses 
of all these high sounding pursuits; as the bee, 
(which, by the way, is a female,) succeeds in 
extracting honey as sweet and pure from the 
thistle as from the rose, and reaches with as sure 
an instinct the blossoms of the lofty elm as those 
of the humble clover. 

But manner as well as matter is important in 
forming a perfect whole. We shall not affect 
the learned, logical, or profound style; nor yet 
permit that air of badinage which usually re- 
solves itself into satire or coarseness. Ours will 
rather imitate that tone of playful vivacity, intel- 
ligent observation, and refined taste, which pre- 
dominates in the social re-unions of the good and 
gifted : where all that is lofty in genius, and holy 
in sentiment, flows out as naturally and beauti- 
fully as the flowers bloom in the light of a fair 
June morning. 

In short, we intend our work as a “ Conver- 
sazicne”’ of the highest character, to which we 
invite every lady in our land—this “ Book” is 
the ticket of admission, and the first week-day 
in every month the time of attendance. Each 
lady is allowed to introduce as many gentlemen 
as she thinks worthy the privilege—they, of 
course, paying for the ticket. 

Some account of the principal subjects to be 
discussed, and the favourite personages who are 
expected to give ——— and interest to these 
‘* Conversaziénes” we will now indicate. And 
first, we name dress and personal a Tance— 
these, in a “ Lady's Book,’ as well as in real 
life, are important things, Character is display- 
ed, yes! moral taste and goodness, or their per- 
version, are indicated in dress. 

Our engraving of the “ Fashions” is, in this 
r t, an illustration of principles which we 
shall unfold in the patioed rae. numbers. It is 
not given as a pattern of imitation, but as a 
study for each reader to examine and decide how 
far this costume is appropriate to her own figure, 
face, and cireumstances. This exercise of indi- 
vidual taste is sadly neglected by our fair coun- 
trywomen. We seem willing to adopt almost 
any and every frip ornament, invented by 
French and English milliners, in order to dispose 
of old or antiquated materials to the “ universal 
Yankee nation.” The rcfined and elegant wo- 
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men of Paris and London would not wear such 


things. ‘ ‘ 

«The French ladies,” says Mrs. Willard, in 
her interesting Journal, “ are not in dress what 
they are supposed in our country to be, finical 
and dashing; but they really understand the 
matter, and their taste is chaste and correct. 
Whatever may have been in times past, they 
are at this day more simple and natural. in their 
dress than the women of America.” And again: 
describing a most elegant and well-dressed 
French woman, who was ridiculing the “ prints” 
in the “ Journal des Modes,” she observes, ** A 
thought struck me at that moment, which made 
me half weep. These figures, said [ to myself, 
thus ridiculed by those who understand dress in 
its perfection, by which the very milliners of 
Paris, who send them abroad, would not, for the 
sake of good taste, (modesty out of the question) 
dress themselves—these are the very patterns 
by which my young and lovely countrywomen 
are making themselves up—the idols to which 
they sometimes sacrifice decency and propriety }”” 

One of the most intelligent and warm-hearted 
advocates of good taste in dress and manners, 
who will appear in our own circle, is Mrs. Far- 
ran, the accomplished authoress of “ The Young 
Ladies’ Friend.” To that work we shall often 
refer; and we hope our readers will, all of them, 
become acquainted with its sensible and refined 
precepts. ‘Those who are addicted to the love of 
Jinery are particularly requested to study the 
chapter on “dress.” 

Mrs. Farran has given an amusing descrip- 
tion of a conversation she held with ‘an in- 
genious gentleman, who had devoted much time 
to the fine arts, having studied architecture, and 
practised modelling, and who was also a great 
observer of female attire.’ He compared the 
different modes of dress to the different styles 
of architecture. ‘ When he saw a lady dressed 
with great simplicity, and her hair naturally 
arranged, he called that stylé of dress ‘ Grecian.’ 
One more elaborately attired, but still in good 
taste, reminded him of the ancient Roman style. 
A greater profusion of ornament, and less exact 
proportions, were compared to the Roman archi- 
tecture of later times, when a spurious taste pre- 
vailed. Anything cumbrous, however rich in 
material, or grand in its form, was called *Go- 
thic.?”, And when a lady approached, covered 
with finery, that Jooked as if it had been showered 
upon her from a band-box held over her head, 
and had stuck just where it could, he exlaimed, 
‘Here is a specimen of the florid Gothic.’ 
He never could bear to see bows that tied no- 
thing ; rows of buttons that fastened. nothing, and 
little appendages that had no real or apparent 
use. He insisted that in dress, as in architec- 
ture, all beauty was founded in utility, and asked 
if columns Which supported nothing would not 
look very badly.” 

Such were this gentleman’s ideas of the modes 
or forms of dress. Of eolours he did not judge. 
Undoubtedly there are, in our country, more sins 


against good taste in the choice and blending of 
colours in apparel, than in the modes. We 
onee remarked a very fine lady ;.and found, on 


counting the hues which adorned her, that, from 
her green kid gloves to the lilac bow on the 





than fifteen distinct colours—sufficient to make 
two rain-bows and a fraction, 

Now all these vagaries of fancy are not merely 
ridiculous, but mischievous: because they in- 
volve the waste of time, and the expenditure of 
cash, without securing the object for which the 
study of dress is intended—namely, the promo- 
tion of comfort and comeliness. But we shall 
show, before the year is out, the various econo- 
mical and intellectual benefits of a just simpli- 
city and elegant refinement in the taste for dress. 

Another source of much pleasure as well as 
improvement which we shall open to our friends, 
will be the study of poetry—such as exalts and 
purifies the heart and intellect. In this depart- 
ment, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, Mrs; ‘Wells, 
Mrs, Ellet, and others, to whom has been given 
the skill to touch the lyre, and the soul to dis- 
cern the divine scope of their power, that 


——_——““‘ The t end 
Of poesy, shows it should be the friend 
To soothe the cares, and lift the thoughts of man.” 


We shall blend with these original effusions, 
sketches of the poetesses of other lands, and 
specimens of those sweet Lyrics, which have 
constrained a celebrated British writer to ac- 
knowledge that “women are the sole spiritual 
beings who walk the earth not unseen; they 
alone, without pursuing a cofnplicated and scien- 
tific system of deception and hypocrisy, are pri- 
vileged from on high to write poetry. Men may 
assume a virtue though they have it not, and ap- 
pear to be inspired by the divine affections. Nay, 
men sometimes are truly so inspired, and write 
like gods. But the truth is too glaring to be 
denied, that all male rational creatures are, in the 
long run, vile, corrupt, polluted, and selfish. 
Purity of mind is incompatible with manhood. 
But all women, till men reduce them nearly to 
their own level, are pure as dew-drops, or moon- 
beams, and know not the meaning of evil. Their 
genius may conjecture it, and in that is no sin. 
But their genius loves best to image forth good— 
for it is the blessing of their lives, its power and 
its glory. And hence, when they write poetry, 
it is religion, sweet, soft, solemn, and divine.’ 
So saith Professor Wilson—and it is not for us 
to doubt the oracle of Blackwood. © But without 
disparaging the genius of the bards, for it is as 
far from our purpose as power, to rear the temple 
of woman’s genius on the ruins of man’s monu- 
ment of fame; we have a direct and dear interest 
in upholding the virtues and talents of “male 
rational creatures,’”’ for we have more sons than 
daughters; still, we think, the poetry of our 
*“* Book” will not yield in excellence to that of 
any periodical in our country. 

And we shall enrich our pages with the bri 
prose creations of imagination and reason; w 
these exert their best influence and energy. We 
shall talk of novels, and communicate all the 
interesting tales and stories which our department 
of fiction will allow. There is in these eompc- 
sitions, when rightly managed, the wisdom of 
the world, Which is necessary to be known, with- 
out the perils and temptations which actual ex- 
perience must have encountered. A novel 
is a picture of life which a young lady may 
study to advantage. Jn saying this, we would 





erown of her sky-blue bonnet, she wore no fewer 





not be pnderstood to commend all, or, indeed, 
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but very few of the works of fiction which inun- 
date our circulating libraries; the overflowings 


sire to be instructed in the manner by which her 
extended influence may become most beneficial ? 


of the “* Minerva press,” which the cupidity of | Will she not wish to examine the state of Fe- 


some of the American publishers have poured 


male Seminaries, and lend her aid to improve 


over our own land, can hardly be too severely | the system of instruction, as now in process, and 


censured—only this censure wonld add to the 


to found new Institutions, with enlarged and per- 


celebrity of those worthless works. So we will | manent powers and plans for the future ? 


not name them. But here is the opinion of an 


esteemed authoress—of one whose disposition | 


and character was, as a woman, perfect—on the 


estimate in which novels should be held, Miss | 
| women are enlightened. 


Jane Austen says,— 


| 
| 


*“ Let us leave it to the Reviewers to abuse | 


such effasions of fancy at their leisure, and over 
every new novel to talk in thread-bare strains of 
the trash withwhich the press now groans. Let 
us not desert one another; we are an injured 
body. Although our productions have afforded 
more extensive and unaffected pleasure than 
those of any other literary corporation in the 
world, no species of composition has been so 
much decried. From pride, ignorance, or fash- 
ion, our foes are almost as many as our readers ; 
and whilst the abilities of the nine-hundredth 
abridger of the History of England, or of the 
man who collects and publishes in a volume 
some dozen lines of Milton, Pope, and Prior, 
with a rt from the “ Spectator,” and a chap- 
ter from Sterne, are eulogized by a thousand 
pens; there seems almost a general wish, among 


those who would be thought wise, of decrying | 


the capacity, and undervaluing the labours of 
the novelist. Thus slighting those performances 
which have only wit, genius, and taste, to re- 
commend them. And yet it is in such works as 
“Cecilia,” “* Belinda,” and ‘ Marriage,” that 
the greatest powers of the mind, reason, and ima- 
gination, are displayed ; in novels may be found 
the most thorough knowledge of human nature, 
the happiest delineation of its varieties, the 
liveliest effusions of wit and humour, and all 
these conveyed to the world in the best chosen 
language.” 

Such is the testimony of one whose works 
are a picture of the excellence she described. 
Read them, young lady—the novels of Miss 
Austen should have their'place in your library, 
beside the moral essays of Miss Hannah More. 
One will convince the understanding of the 
beauty of virtue, the other will draw the heart 
to practise it. _ 

ur writers in this department are the 
most accomplished in the country, Mrs. Sedg- 
wick, Mrs. Embury, Mrs, Gilman, Mrs. Smith, 
Miss Leslie, Mrs. Lee Hentz, Mrs. Stephens, 
Miss Gooch, Mrs, Woodhall, and many others 
will grace our “* Converseziénes ;” diffuse 
the brilliancy and cheerfulness of the rainbow over 
the sober scenery, or dark horizon of actual life. 

But there is a discipline of mind necessary for 
every female, which more elegant pursuits can 
never communicate, The young are prone to 


ignation, 
and by patience and perseverance to overcome 
or surmount them makes the true dignity of eha- 





Men are fast awakening to the importance of fe- 
male education. The christian and the philoso- 
pher are arriving at the same conclusion ;—that 
their sex will never become wise or good till 
The celebrated L. 
Aimé Martin has lately published a work* on 
this subject—and he maintains that the minds 
and conduct of the mothers stamp the character 
and decide the fate of nations. He says—“I 
call upon women to fulfil their destiny by ac- 
quiring that superior education which stamps it- 
self upon the soul. Let us develope the minds 
of women, that they may become something more 
and better than the playthings of our rude pas- 
sions. By education to develope the souls of 
women that they may become those celestial be- 
ings of which we dream in our youth—to de- 
velope the souls of women that they may awa- 
ken ours.” 

And in another part he thus expresses himself 
—‘* Whatever may be the customs and laws of a 
country, the women of it decide the morals. 
Free or subjugated, they reign, because they hold 
possession of our passions. But this influence 
is more or less salutary according to the degree 
of esteem which is granted to them. Whether 
they are our idols or companions, courtezans, 
slaves, or beasts of burden, the reaction is com- 
plete, and they make us such as they are them- 
selves. It seems as if nature connected our in- 
telligence with their dignity, as we connect our 
happiness with their virtue. This, therefore, is 
a law of eternal justice—man cannot degrade wo- 
man without himself falling into degradation; he 
cannot raise them without becoming better. Let 
us cast our eyes over the globe, and observe the 
two great divisions of the human race, the East 
and the West. One half of the ancient world 
remains without progress, without thought, and 
under the load of a barbarous civilization; wo- 
men there are slaves. The other half advances 
towards freedom and light ; women there are es- 
teemed and honoured.” 

These sentiments will, we hope, have that 
powerful effect in France, which their own trvth 
and excellence demands, and the state of society 
there requires, The searching mind of Napo- 
leon grasped the idea which, had he carried out 
for good, would have left a nobler and more-en- 
during memorial to his memory than the far-famed 
** Code” which bears his name. He acknow- 
ledged that * the future character of the child is 
always the work of its mother.” Had he acted 
on this idea, with the means at his command and 
his characteristic energy, female education would 
have been placed on a basis in France, which 
would have ensured its moral and political reno- 
vation, But he did something—he founded the 
** Royal house of St. Denis,” for the education 
of the daughters of the officers belonging to the 
Legion of Honour, placing at its head the cele- 


* «De l’Education des Mires de famille, ou de la 
Civilisation du Genre Humain par les Femmes,” 
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brated Madame Campan,—and it is still main- 
tained at a yearly expense of more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the Nation. When will 
our National Government do as much for female 
education. 

{ It shall not be our fault if this subject is ne- 
glected. We will sow the seed, for we have faith 
that the harvest will surely come. We believe 
that America, is destined to lead in this great 
moral revolution of calling into active and useful 
exercise the enlightened intellect of woman. Over 
our continent her genius has always seemed to 
preside. It would not have been discovered 
without her aid. When kings turned with con- 
tempt and incredulity from the arguments and 
pleadings of Columbus, a gentlewoman listened 
and believed. ‘The soul of Isabella could com- 
prehend his ; and she devoted her jewels to pro- 
mote his plan, when sovereigns, men, had dis- 
missed him without help or hope. 

These United States, also, were taken posses- 
sion of in the name of a woman; Elizabeth, the 
reigning queen was honoured in the name of our 
oldest State. And here the female sex always has 
been honoured and cherished with more obser- 
vance and kindness than in the old world ; though 
many of the European prejudices and unjust sta- 
tutes, which had their origin in the ages of tyranny, 
barbarity and ignorance, still hold their sway in 
our land. But these must, gradually, give way 
before the light of truth,—of Christianity. 

In this department of education we shall have 
ready and able coadjutors. Mrs. Willard, so 
long and favourably known as the distinguished 
Teacher of female youth, will be with us. So, 
also, will be her sister, Mrs. Phelps—whose 
writings are in high repute for their good sense 
and practical application, no less than for their 
learning and piety. And we have promise of 
the presence of many others, whose clear minds 
and warm hearts will impart pleasure and confi- 
dence to the friends of education. 

But there is one more step to rear—the ladder 
must reach to heaven before the angels can as- 
cend and descend as they list—before the “* com- 
merce with the skies” can be open and glorious. 
We must carry ou: vur plan of the beautiful and 
appropriate in dress, in poetry, in fiction, in edu- 
cation, till all shall meet like the rays of a star in 
the centre of its brightness, in the sacred beauty 
of the Christian character. If it may truly be 
said of man that 


He builds too low, who builds beneath the skies— 


it may as truly be said of woman that she has no 
secure portion in the building till it reaches the 
skies. In the Gospel of the Lord Jesus is her 
hope and strength for this world, as surely as 
for that which is to come. She must be pious or 
she has no power todo good. We will quote once 
more from Aimé Martin. “ His sentiment is one 
of universal application. It is religion which 
must vivify nations ; they will be just in the eyes 
of God who love their brethren: they will be 
powerful among men who Jove God. Here is 
revealed the true mission of women—placed 
among all people, and in all classes, the laws of 
policy do not reach them, and, pure from our 
fatal passions they alone, in the bosom of society, 
are left to the laws of nature. Nothing need 





taint the character of women; the cares‘of busi- 
ness do not tarnish the freshness of their thoughts; 
they are neither warriors, magistrates, legislators: 
they are wives and mothers; they are such as 
God willed them to be. They form one half of 
the human race, and by their very weakness have 
escaped from our pewer and our glory. Let them 
cease to regret that they do not share these pas- 
sions; let them leave to us the tribunes, thrones, 
and wars: for if they partake of our violence, 
who on earth can soften it! Such should be their 
influence, their kingdom: they beag in their pere 


sons the nations to come; they bear in their souls , 


the destinies of those nations. Let them send 
through the whole earth the words of humanity 
and liberty ; let them create an impulse towards 
one common feeling for the love of God and our 
neighbour, and their destiny will be accomplish- 
ed. Armies are necessary for conquering the 
world: one single moral feeling can civilize and 
save it.”” 

This, then, is the goal of our purpose ;—to 
carry onward and upward the spirit of moral and 
intellectual excellence in our own sex, till their 
influence shall bless as well as beautify civil so- 
ciety. These principles we shall guard with 
scrupulous care, and watch that nothing be in- 
troduced to undermine those sacred relations of 
domestic life, in which the Creator has placed 
the sceptre of woman’s empire. We are always 
athome. For nine years have we presided over 
the American Lady’s Magazine, never relinquish- 
ing the trust for a single number. The sphere 
of that work was circumscribed by many obsta- 
cles which it was beyond our power to surmount. 
This “ Book” has a broader field and better 
prospects. We intend it shall be worthy its po- 
pularity, worthy its readers, worthy our coun- 
try’s literature. 

The New-Year, as it brings new plans and 
hopes of happiness should always inspire, anew, 
Virtuous resolutions. There is much in the con- 
dition of Nature at this period to foster high and 
holy sentiments. True, the earth lies a desola- 
tion, bat Hope sits, like the angel of Milton, in 
the Sun. Our thoughts are lifted upward. We 
feel that no human skill or knowledge can make 
the dead forest blossom, warm the frozen stream 
to motion, and fill the air and earth with life and 
beauty. Yet, we trust, that all these things will 
be accomplished. In that trust there is faith in 
the goodness of our God, and faith in his pro- 
mises. This faith, when borne in upon the soul, 
itis which makes us blessed. And this faith 
we wish, as the happiest preparation for a hap- 
py New-Year, that every fair reader may pos- 
sess. In the language of Coleridge we would 
address each one and say— 


**O, Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live ; 

Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud! 
And would we aught behold of higher worth, 

Than that inanimate cold world allowed 

To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Oh ! from the soul itself must issue forth, 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous eloud 
Enveloping the 

a from =a ae wen Gee 

” A sweet potent voice of its own birth, 

Of all swet sounds the life and element !” 

Eorror. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE HEART'S ORDEAL. 


BY MRS. WOODHULL. 


There is a dark period in the history of nearly 
every one, which may well be termed the heart’s 
ordeal, If this be passed in the early part of life, 
when severe affliction profits most, though most 
keenly felt, then may the heart, which has strug- 

ed onward and upward unceasingly, gather up 
ts energies and be happy again; aye a thousand 
times more so than if it had never suffered. Such 
a heart can never afterward be satisfied with more 
passive enjoyment. For an active, an enduring, 
an enobling happiness has found so sure a rest- 
ing within, that it has become a portion of itself. 
Let not any, who have passed the middle age 
of life, unvisited by heart-subduing sorrow, in- 
dulge in self-complacency or in uncharitable sur- 
mises as to those who for the time seem less 
blessed. For if amid ease and pleasure, such 
have become selfish and hardened, the bitter hour 
of adversity will find them less prepared to suf- 
fer and to be profited by it, than younger hearts 
whose hopes have been blighted, even in all their 
delightful freshness. Oh! better, far better is it, 
that the sun of the soul be for a time wholly ob- 
scured in its upward course, and then burst the 
dark cloud again in richer splendour, than that 
it should go down amid storm and desolation. 

Such thoughts, however, had not yet found 

lace in the heart of Caroline Benson, as she sat 
fy the cradle of her first-born and watched its 
gentle slumbering. The very quietness of its 
repose, with its soft breathing, while it lay in 
its beautiful innocence before her, served only to 
make the young mother’s brow look more sad. 
One hand was laid upon, her bosom as if to press 
down the thoughts which made her breathe so 
heavily, the other hung earelessly over the arm 
of her easy chair, and looked from its perfect 
stillness and want of colour like a thing bereft of 
life. Her lips were rigidly compressed, and the 
tears that gushed so freely from beneath her half- 
closed eye-lids, told too truly of the strong feel- 
ing that was stirring at her heart. These she 
could not repress; indeed she was wholly un- 
conscious of their presence. Tears fall easily 
when the fountain is so newly opened that it is 
still surcharged. The young mother was trying 
to analyze her feelings in order to account for 
the change that was so fast coming over her. 
The world which lately was so full of poetry 
and enchantment, and breathing only of enjoy- 
ment, seemed now the abode of suffering rather 
than of joy, and the human heart, which she had 
thought so fender and good, was in general the 
last place she could now look for sympathy or 
relief. But most of all did she realize that a 
blight had fallen upon herself. She saw it in her 
altered cheek, and lustreless eye; she felt it in 
the life-current that stirred her pulse_so feebly, 
and in the languid movement of her limbs but 
recently so free and active. She felt it in her 
loss of firmness, and in an utter inability to sus- 
tain the duties which came crowding upon her 
as if tocrush her to the dust. Even her confi- 
dence in God was fast failing. She felt His 





power to crush, but not to uphold: to destroy, 
but not to save ; and she shrunk back from com- 
mitting herself unreservedly to His sure guar- 
dianship. 

Caroline had left her parent’s hearth and the 
loved ones that clustered there, and with her 
husband had sought a home among entire stran- 
gers. A severe fit of illness from which she had 
only partially recovered made the change more 
unpleasant to her. ‘The naturally cheerful and 
light-hearted creature had been restored to life 
indeed, but it seemed only a * weariness.” 
And when she gazed upon the lovely infant be- 
fore her, could she help regretting that the world 
it had so lately entered, was such asad and cold 
home. Caroline until recently had seen the world 
only ata distance. She had never before come 
in actual contact with it, and to her it had ever 
looked fair and beautiful. As long as her face 
had been radiant with joy and her presence was 
a light and a blessing, the look and tone of love 
were her’s; and how should ske see aught but 
the bright side of the picture of human life. But 
now when her own circumstances were changed, 
when instead of lavishing out her hearts’ trea- 
sures upon others, as it had ever been her delight 
to do, she herself stood in need of love’s pure of- 
fices, and yet, save one, met only the calm and 
and uninterested gaze of strangers, the re-action 
was too great for her warm heartto bear without 
deep and chilling disappointment. 

It is ever a hard lesson for the young and 
guileless heart to learn human character, as it 
really too often becomes, wrapped up as it is in 
self, and fully satisfied with the very drop of 
earth’s happiness. But it was Caroline’s lot to 
see the dark features of human character under 
circumstances of personal suffering; and they 
seemed in heavier shade on that account. Young 
mother’s generully have many trials to encounter 
on first taking up their arduous cares, especially 
as females have been usually educated, that is, 
taught a few unessential nothings and left to 
Jeara all that is really valuable by their own 
dear-bought experience. And then, strange as 
it may seem, older matrons rarely look upon them 
with tha. interest and tenderness which their 
new responsibilities truly merit. P after 
they have lost irrecoverably their healths and 
have buried one or two precious babes commit- 
ted to their trust and learned other sad lessons 
which have crushed and broken their hearts, they 
glean information which might have been inva- 
luable at an ealier period and which may aid 
them yet somewhat in their remaining duties. 
Bat it was the change in herself and in her do- 
mestic prospects which the young mother felt 
most deeply. To find that all her plans for com- 
fort and usefulness, to mature and accomplish 
which all her native talent and energy were 
needed, were broken up in the outset, and that 
sickness with its many ills had actually come 
upon her, was a stroke she could not withstand. 

er heart for a time quailed beneath it, and was 
comfortless. 

Caroline had never dreamed that her vanity or 
pride or ambition had any interest in the accom- 
plishment of her wishes, or that any thing but 
evil could arise from so severe an affliction. As 
yet she knew not that there were energies hid- 
den in her heart, which the st:rn voice of neces- 
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sity alone could summon forth, and which once 
aroused would not only save her from despair, 
but might yield her ever increasing happiness. It 
was many wearisome months ere she began to 
discover the ** uses of adversity,” and many more 
befure she learned to improve them, for her own 
and others good. She perceived it was far easier 
to trust in God, and be reconciled to His provi- 
dences in the time of prosperity, than in seasons 
of grief and disappointment. Her first study 
therefore was her own heart, and it furnished her 
many long and painful lessons. She found that 
that alone could give her abundant occupation 
for long years to come, and that a life of inaction, 
the evil which she dreaded most, need not be 
her’s. She must learn tothrow around herself a 
cheerfulness and a disinterestedness of character 
which should prevent her personal sufferings 
from interfering with the happiness of her friends. 
This was no light task with the deep insubmis- 
sion that lay pent up in her very soul. And al- 
lied as it was to selfishness of character, the 
dearest sin of the human heart, how could she 
ever become good and pure. Long and faithful- 
ly did she struggle with the imperfections of her 
nature until convinced that her own unmaiden 
strength was insufficient: that her help must come 
even from God. 

It was a lovely afternoon in September—the 
air had been pure and invigorating and the scene- 
ry had just enough of bright crimson here and 
there intermingled, to make it look exceedingly 
rich and beautiful. Caroline sat near an open 
window all absorbed in gazing upon the land- 
scape before her which had given a cheerful co- 
louring to her own silent musings. She had 
been free from pain all that day: and there was 
a faint soft glow upon her cheek which harmo- 
nized well with the mild expression of her eye. 
Though her countenance was very delicate and 
bore traces of continued suffering, it had never 
been more lovely. The purity of look and soft- 
ness of feature, as a feeling of hope stole over her 
heart, and lit up her eye, more than repaid the 
absence of her former bloom. So wrapped up 
was she in her own thoughts that for some mo- 
ments she felt herself alone, and two happy 
little creatures sat in a corner, busily conning 
over their simple lesson, entirely unnoticed. But 
as children are not wont to be silent Jong, they 
soon sprang up in great glee with ** Mother! dear 
mother! we have got our lesson, and now may 
we not have a nice run in the garden and gather 
you some flowers? We will choose the prettiest 
and sweetest of them all. Byt can you not go 
with us to-day, you look so happy, and so well?” 
*“* Not quite yet, my dear children, but you may 
go alone, and don’t forget the flowers.” She had 
scarcely finished speaking before the active crea- 
tures bounded from the room and left her again 
to her own quiet thoughts. 

“* What would not give for the health of those 
bright beings,” sighed the young mother. As 
she dwelt upon the thought, she felt that for the 
sake of her husband and children, she could not 
bear to be ill and feeble any longer. In her ear- 
nestness for the desired blessing, she threw her- 
self upon her knees, and besought her Father to 
take away the bitter cup. Long did she plead 
Him to deal gently with her, till she felt herself 


ever at his feet. And then, when the blessing 





seemed almost within her reach, a holy serenity 
came over her and she said, ** Father purify me 
in the way thou deemest best—and teach me 
submission to thy righteous will.” 

Most beautiful was the look of welcome she 
gave her husband, when he came home from bn- 
siness that night. To his heart, so weary of the 
human selfishness that met him every where but 
at home, that look seemed like a refreshing spring 
in some thirsty soil, nor could aught on eart 
confer on him such unmingled happiness. He 
drew a seat beside her and enquired tenderly 
concerning her health. ‘“ Better to-day my 
love,” she replied, ‘* than it has been for a long, 
long time. I have, in imagination, rambled with 
you and our dear children among the beautiful 
works of God, to gather instruction for ourselves 
and to visit and comfort the poor as we were wont. 
[ feel that this happiness may again be mine; 
and that I may yet be able to repay your unwea- 
ried care of me by an equal devotion to your 
comfort.” 

“Oh, do not talk about what you owe me,” 
said he in a tone of gentle chiding. “1 could 
hardly wish you well, but for your own sake, 
For could I now choose between the radiant 
who first won my affections and the lovely 
who has — and exalted them by her 
and gentleness, ]——”’ he could pr no far- 
ther for a small soft hand, as quick as thought 
had completely stopped his utterance. It was 
forcibly retained however, and made to receive 
proof of the emotion he was not permitted to 
utter. 

Though years passed away before perfect 
health and strength were bestowed upon Mrs. 
Benson, she found that the discrpline of mind she 
had undergone was worth to hera thousand times 
more than the return of the blessing whose loss 
she had felt so deeply. The continued exertion 
she had felt it her duty to make, to retain cheer 
fulness in her own heaft, and to obtain all the 
best “uses of adversity,” had so strengthened 
and ennobled her own powers, that she was pre- 
pared to accomplish great objects. In after years, 
when she found abundant exercise for all her ta- 
lents, and received unfailing support from the 
firmness and energy of her mind, she felt that she 
could never be sufficiently grateful for that richest 
blessing of her lite, the heart-subduing season of 


affliction, 


Maine. 











If there be 4 pleasure on earth which angels 
cannot enjoy, and which they might almost en- 
vy man the possession of, it is the power of re- 
lieving distress. If there bea pain which devils 
might pity man for enduring, it is the death-bed 
reflection that we have possessed the power of 
doing good, but that we have abused and per- 
verted it to purposes of ill. 


Love, like the cold bath, is never negative, it 
seldom leaves ns where it finds us; if once we 
plunge into it, it will either heighten our virtues, 
or inflame our vices. 
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A TALE 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


We have abridged the following story from 
“ Veilles de Famille, Contes Instructifs et Piees 
Morales, en Quatre Langues,” edited by MM. 
Michaud and C. Nodier, and published at Paris 
by Allardin. 

“Tt is a well-known fact, that the city of 
Lyons, when desieged by the conventional army, 
in 1793, did not surrender till after sixty-three 
days resistance. ‘The merciless conquerors caus- 
ed the inhabitants to be decimated, and the exe- 
cutions continued for fifteen days. M. R—,a 
rich merchant, husband of a charming wife, and 
father of three children, the eldest of whom was 
only twelve years of age, had distinguished him- 
self by his extraordinary bravery in defence of 
thetowa, It was he who, with a courage almost 
unparalleled, plunged into the Rhine, swam to 
a boat filled with powder and projectiles intend- 
ed to blow up the bridge of Brotteaux, and, amid 
the shot of the enemy, snatched the lighted match 
which was to produce the terrible explosion. On 
this account, his name was first in the list of 
proscriptions ; but Providence came to his assis- 
tance. As they were conducting M. R. to exe- 
cution, together with a hundred of his heroic coun- 
trymen, the sight of him immediately excited a 
tumult among the people, which alarmed the 
agents of authority. Profiting by this unex- 
— diversion in his favour, he dashed fear- 

ly through the midst of the soldiers, and was 
soon lost in the crowd, whio favoured his escape. 
M. R. fled to the marshes of Perrache: there 
he lay concealed among the reeds till nightfall. 
As soon as it was sufficiently dark to prevent his 
being discovered, he crossed the Saone, arrived 
at St. Geniery, from thence at St. Etienne, 
until at last he reached the woody mountains of 
Forez, his only resource being a few pieces of 
gold which his unfortunate wife had with diffi- 
culty found time to give him when he was torn 
her arms. Overpowered with fatigue, he 

ae jem before a subterranean grotto, which ser- 
ved him as a place of refuge, and where alone 
he could take a little repose, without, however, 
venturing to indulge in sleep. The fear of being 
discovered kep: him in continual alarm. When 
he left the grotto in order to go in search of 
nourishment, or some water to quench his thirst, 
he never ventured to leave the skirts of the wood, 
carefully avoiding villages, farms, nay, even 
the meanest huts, for fear of meeting with 
some one who might betray him, The slightest 
noise filled him with alarm. Sometimes, when 
he thought of his wife and children, he ac- 
cused himself of being the cause of their misfor- 
tunes; he feared lest they should be made to an- 
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swer for his flight, and was frequently on the | 


point of returning to Lyons, and delivering him- 
self into the hands of his enemies. Time, how- 
ever, rolled on in the midst of this cruel anguish. 
A thick beard had already covered his careworn 
countenance; his clothes had fallen almost to 
rags ; his shoes no longer protected his feet from 
the thorns, nor from the sharp-pointed flints 
which strewed the paths of the mountain ; he had 
nothing to quench his thirst but the stagnant 
waters of a marshy pool ; nothing to appease his 


hunger but roots and wild fruits; nota single be difficult to describe—the nourishing 


weapon which, in case of an attack might have 
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enabled him to sell his life dearly He looked 
es and wasted ; his eyes were sunk, his cheek 
ivid ; ina word, his whole appearance resembled 
that of a frightful spectre, or one of those phan- 
toms with which people formerly took delight ia 
terrifying the imagination of children. * 
* * But the trials which he hed to under- 
go were far from being at an end. The cold and 
dainp nights prevented him from tasting the 
sweets of sleep. One morning, the gnawings 
of hunger, that most frightful of evils, forced 
him to a greater distance from his subterranean 
abode than was his custom. Heallowed himself 
in some sort to slide as it were to the foot of the 
mountain, grasping hold of every bush he en- 
countered in his passage. In this way he reach- 
ed, all bruised, a little valley, through the midst 
of which flowed a limpid stream. The very sight 
of its salutary waters seemed to refresh his sen- 
ses; he took up a little of it in the hollow of his 
hand, drank a few drops and immediately felt 
sufficient force to rise up. He then perceived, 
at about fifty paces from him, two cows grazing 
in the valley, tended by a young girl, who was 
amusing herself by cracking nuts. At the same 
time he thought he heard the distant clack of a 
mill. His resolution was soon taken; finding 
it would be impossible for him to climb the moun- 
tain again, in order to reach the cave which shel- 
tered him during the night, he determined to drag 
himself towards the young peasant, and implore 
her pity.” 

She, Mariette, was much terrified at first; but, 
being somewhat recovered, 

“He approached her, and said to her, in an 
accent that would have softened the hardest heart ; 
* Only look and see if you think me capable of 
doing you the slightest injury, even if 1 wished 
it. lan sinking with hunger and fatigue ; I have 
not tasted food for three days : for Heaven’s sake, 
my dear child, do assist me! There is gold: 
run, run quick, and fetch me some bread ; run, my 
poor children will be indebted to you for their 
father’s life.’ Mariette, quite moved, began to 
weep, and said to him, sobbing; * Ah! now I 
see well that you have no wish to do me harm. 
Poor man! pardon me for having taken you for 
a robber! Come lean upon my arm: I will con- 
duct you to a little village which lies yonder to 
the right, at the further end of the meadow.” ‘ No, 
no,’ cried the merchant, * I eannot go to that vil- 
lage ; they would arrest me, they would put me 
to death.” * Put you to death! good God! what 
have you done then ?’ * I am innocent, my good 
child, but yet they seek my life ; 1 am an outlaw, 
a fugitive ; 1 should be lost were they to discover 
me.’ Mariette did not know rightly what the 
words, outlaw and fugitive, meant, nor could she 
comprehend why they should wish to put an inno- 
cent man to death; but her own kind heart, and 
God, to whom she fervently prayed morning and 
evening, told her that it was her duty to aid her 
fellow creatures, and she immediately set about 
putting in practice that sacred maxim.’ 

The good girl drives home her cows and 
brings, with her cousin Laundry the miller’s 
breakfast, her own meal for the sufferer. 

*‘ Mariette did not put off much time on the 
road ; she bore, with a joy—a pleasure that would 
draught 


that was to restore life to her profege. ‘ Here,’ 
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cried she, as soon as ever she came in sight, 
‘there is all Ihave been able to get, but it is 
good ; it will soon make you well again; and 
there is my breakfast,too. I am not in the least 
hungry ; it will give me much more pleasure to 
see you eat it; certainly, the bread is none of the 
finest—it is a little black or so ; but, such as it is, 
you are welcome to it with all my heart: but if 
ever you meet with my aunt, take care you don’t 
tell her that jug of milk was for you; I made her 
believe it was for my cousin, the miller; she 
would never forgive me for telling a lie.” The mer- 
chant thanked Providence for having sent an angel 
to console him ; he covered the hands of his young 
benefactress with kisses, and then eagerly de- 
voured the food which she had brought him. 
They were obliged to separate once more, to the 
regret of both. ‘The good little Mariette promis- 
ed M. R to return next day to the same place, 
and to give him all that she might be able to 
lay aside ; but, before leaving him, she conduct- 
ed him to a sort of shed, erected between two 
large bushy trees, at the foot of the mountain. 
It was there, under a covert rudely formed of 
straw and rushes, and on a bench of dried fern, 
that Mariette was accustomed to sit, as she tend- 
ed her cows, whenever she wished to shelter 
herself from the rain or the burning heat of the 
sun. At the request of that interesting child, 
M. R. renounced his cave for this new shelter, 
where he was not forgotten fora single day by 
his young protectress. Her touching attention 
had continued for nearly a week, when a new 
subject of alarm arose to disturb the tranquillity 
which the unfortunate fugitive had begun to 
enjoy. Bands of soldiers were dispersed through- 
out the country, in order to search the cottages ; 
even the forest no longer offered a secure asylum 
to the unhappy merchant.” 

In his utmost despair, this little guardian-angel 
induced him to seek shelter in Landry’s mill. 
On arriving there, says she— 

“ Hush! enter with me; don’t be afraid, my 
cousin is very good natured; every body round 
about calls him so. But stop, I see him stand- 
ing at the millstone. Cousin! cousin!’ The 
miller turned round and cried, with a smile, *‘ Ah 
good morning, my little Mariette! how are you ?” 
* Not very well at present, cousin; but perhaps, 
I shall soon get better,’ So saying, Marictte pre- 
sented her protege to the kind hearted miller. 
‘Heyday!’ said Landry, a little astonished, 
‘what man is this you’ve brought me? * Par- 
don me, cousin! You have often told me that 
one must never neglect an opportunity of doing 
a good action. I have found such an opportunity, 
and have followed your advice ; I am now come, 
ny dear cousin, to entreat your assistance, in or- 
der to finish what I had begun.’ ‘ These are fine 
words, my little girl; but tothe point. What does 
that man want with his long beard! Where 


does he come from ?” * You see,’ replied Mariette. 


hurriedly, ‘an unfortunate, pursued, dying with 
hunger, who has been concealed for a long time 
in the woods, where he has suffered all the in- 
clemency of the weather. Oh! he is an honest 
man, cousin, I wi!l answer for him. At this very 
moment they are in search of his life ; save him, 
conceal him, I entreat you on my knees! You 
eannot think what a favour you would do me by 


allowing him to pass only a few days in your. 
2 
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house.’ * You are mad, I think, Mariette ; where 
the devil can I conceal him !—besides, are you 
quite sure that the man is not a vagabond ?” * A 
vagabond! O cousin! see how you have hum- 
bled him !—he is erying—and so am I.’ Poor 
Mariette was, indeed, quite shocked. Taking 
M. R. by the hand, she said to him, * Don’t be 
offended, sir, my cousin will think very different- 
ly of you when he knows you better.’ ” 

M. R. reposes confidence in, and makes a 
friend of the miller, who enters him as a new 
servant, telling him—***Remember, that from 
this moment your name is Jean Pouillac, son of 
George Pouillac, farmer at Bonnet-le-Chatel. 
That’s the name of a friend of mine at that place. 
You are in my service, you supply the place of 
Gauthier, my former servant, who is gone, three 
days ago, to St. Symphorien-de-Lai, to see his 
old father, whois unwell. Recollect now—Jean 
—Jean Pcuillac: bat I shall call you Jean sim- 
ply ; the other name will only be necessary in 
case of your being questioned. If they ask for 
your papers, you can say you have none: I will 
answer for you; in the next room there is a large 
trunk, which I am going to open; you will find 
in it every thing necessary for a miller’s man, 
clothes all over flour—that’s the very thing we 
want—we shall burn yours; you will get rid of 
that heard, it would excite suspicion. A few 
hours passed in the mill will be quite sufficieut 
to change the colour of your hair; as for your 
face, I suppose sorrow has changed it sufficiently 
already; so take courage: though’ you should 
commit faults in the execution of your new em- 
ployment, you have only me to deal with: the 
main point is to gain time, for all these calamities 
must have an end; till then, we must conduct 
ourselves in such a way as that the devil him- 
self, though he had your description, would be 
unable to recognise you. You have got your 
lesson now ; profit by it.’” 

He does so, and “in his conversation with the 
miller, M. R. often spoke to him of his wife 
and children: of the manner in which he had 
separated from them ; of the frightful despair in 
which he had left the former, and the grief he felt 
at being unable to hear any news of his family. 
Landry, touched by these recitals wished he had 
some one at hand in whom he could place confi- 
dence. Mariette alone knew his secret; but Ma- 
riette was only a child, and would never be able 
to execute the plan he had formed. Not daring to 
intrust any person with a commission that might 
endanger his own safety, he thought at last of 
writing to an acquaintance of his who had a’mill 
upon the Saone. He begged him earnestly to 
inquire after a certain Mad. R. wife of a mer- 
chant in Lyons, who lived somewhere in Bel- 
lecour Square. He told him that that person 
had now for a long while been owing him a hun- 
dred francs; that the sum, small as it was, 
would be of great service to him, and that he 
wished, if possible, to have it paid. ‘This letter 
was carried by Mariette to the nearest post. 
Landry did not count much upon it; on the con- 
trary, he was so fully persuaded of its remain- 
ing unanswered, that he sent it away withcut 
saying a word about it to M. R. The scene which 
took place the day following that on which the 
letter was despatched, was the cause of new agi- 
tation and alarm. On that oecasion, honest Lan- 
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dry and his servant, Jean, had need of all their 
presence of mind. A strict search had been order- 
ed, in consequence of which three gendarmes en- 
tered the mill, about ten o’clock in the morning. 
Landry was at first alarmed, but concealing his 
trouble the best way he could, he immediately 
began to shout, with the lungs of a Stentor,— 
* Tsay, Jean ! what are yon about there, you great 
idle rascal ?’ ‘Good day, Landry,’ said one of 
the gendarmes. ‘ Stupid blockhead !” continued 
the miller, pretending not to perceive the new- 
comers, * -_ do youdo, Landry!’ * You had 
better look sharp, or I’ll favour you with a 
few hearty pone of a switch; perhaps, that 
will make you be a little more active about your 
work.’ *Don’t get angry, Landry,’ * You great 
Jazy scoundrel ! do you think I’m going to keep 
a tolie and sleep all day?’ ‘Softly, softly, 
. Landry.’ ‘Ah, is it you gentlemen? I beg 
your pardon, you have come upon me in a mo- 
ment of ill humour—* tis that great lout, Jean, 
who thinks proper to fall asleep,’ * What, has 
Gauthier left you, then?” 
* Yes ; Gauthier is at St, Symphorien-de-Lai, 
and I have got that useless blockhead in his 
lace.’ ‘I think,’ said the gendarme, ‘I! should 
now that face.’ ‘ Why. replied Landry, * it is 
the son of George Pouillac, of Bonnet-le-Chatel.’ 
* Oh, that’s it. I saw you, didn’t I, at the last fair ? 
* Yes, sir,’ replied Jean, with a silly air. * Well, 
well, he will be more vigilant another time; 
won’t you Jean! Here, go and fetch some wine 
—we area little warm. If you will have the 
goodness to allow us, Landry, we will rest our- 
selves a little here, and take a glass together.’ 
* With all my heart, masters,’ replied the miller, 
* but Jean is wanted at the hopper, he can’t go 
just now. I can’t leave the mill neither; so, if 
one of you would just go and feteh the wine 
it is only a few steps from this to mother Pen- 
son’s.’ ‘ Be it so,’ said the sergeant, giving orders 
to one ofhis men. * Meantime, M. Landry, we 
shall, merely for form’s sake, give a look into 
your mill.’ * You are in search of some one, 
then?’ * Yes; but we know well that you would 
not expose yourself by concealing a malignant : 
but you know we must do our duty.’ * All right 
—proceed, proceed ; every place is open ; search 
every corner, my masters.’ After looking about 
some time rather negligently, the gendarmes re- 
turned to Landry, saying, it was quite useless 
to search any longer. ‘ That devil of a man has 
already given us a great deal of trouble.’ * He is 
then a person of importance ?’ * Yes, it would be 
worth our while if we could take him. Hold, 
Landry, there is a description of him.’ Landry 
read it aloud, (it was that of M. R.) ‘If ever 
you meet with him, come, and let us know.’ 
*You may depend upon it, replied the miller, 
with dfficulty concealing his indignation. The 
wine fortunately arrived at that moment. They 
drank to Landry’s health, and invited Jean to 
take a glass. ‘1 should like to see him touch.’ 
it,’ cried the miller. ‘Come M. Landry, you are 
too—’ * Why, in our trade, it is necessary always 
to be cool. You have only to make him drink ; 
a single glass would go to his head, and then 
my millisdonefor. But, indeed, I have nothing 
to reproach him with on that score; for he is a 
very sober lad, and never drinks any thing but 
water.’ ‘In that case. let us say ro more about 
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it. Goodbye, M. Landry ; goodbye, Jean. How 
dull he looks !’ * He is a little ashamed at having 
been so severely scolded before you. Goodbye, 
gendarmes—goodbye.’ What a moment was that 
for the unfortunate M. R, and how great was the 
joy of the good miller when he saw the gendarmes 
at a distance !* * Oh my benefaetor ! my friend !’ 
cried M. R. *Heaven will reward you.’ * * 
One or two alarms, successively — con- 
vinced them how proper it was still to be cau- 
tious; several fugitives, marked out by thé mu- 
nicipal authorities, had been arrested in the moun- 
tains. M. R. avoided exposing himself by quit- 
ting the protecting roof of the miller. In the 
course of some time, Landry received an answer 
to his letter. His brother miller of Soane sent 
him word that Mad. R. had been in prison ever 
since her husband's escape; that he had obtained 
permission to see the lady, had mentioned to her 
the sum demanded, and that she had promised 
him, as soon as she should be at liberty, to seize 
the earliest opportunity of discharging a debt so 
sacred. Landry well knew the meaning of such 
an answer, though he made no mention of it to his 
guest, whose sorrows he was unwilling toincrease 
by revealing to him the unjust severity to which 
his wife was a victim; so that the unfortunate 
Lyonese remained more than nine months in ig- 
norance of his family’s situation. This state of 
suffering and anxiety lasted till about the end of 
July 1794. The memorable days of the ninth 
Thermidor had thrown open every prison, and 
thousands of Frenchmen were restored to liberty. 
‘The rumour of such an event had not yet penetrat- 
ced into all the moutains of Forez, communication 
with which was far from easy. Gauthier, the 
miller’s man, whose place M. R, had taken, was 
the first to bring tidings of it to his old master. 
Gauthier had lost his old father, and had come 
all the vy | from Saint-Symphorien-de-Lai, in 
hopes that Landry would give him back his sitaa- 
tion. He was greatly disappointed, when Lan- 
dry informed him that he had no ground of com- 
plaint against the person who held it, and that 
he could not posaihay send him away. ‘In that 
case,’ replied Gauthier, * I shall be off to Lyons, 
where I suppose I shall find a job, since every 
body is so happy there now.’ And thereupon he 
told him in his own way the particulars he had 
picked up of the great events of the day. He 
had not yet done speaking when Landry threw 
his arms round his neck, pressed his head be- 
tween both his hands, jand embraced him, ex- 
claiming, * Stay, stay with us, my good fellow ; 
you shall have your place, and your wages shall 
be doubled to boot.’ Gauthier was quite astound- 
ed by so abrupt achange ; he stared, opened wide 
his mouth, knowing neither what to say nor 
what to think. But he was soon enabled to read 
the riddle, when he saw Landry and M. R. in 
each other’s arms, shedding tears of joy, and 
thanking heaven, which had at last put a period 
to the misfortunes of their country. He un- 
derstood at last who friend Jean was; and, 
partaking their emotion, he asked to be al- 
lowed to embrace him in his turn, The day’s 
happiness was not yet over for M. R; emo- 
tions of a lively as well as of a more consol- 
ing nature awaited his heart. He had already 
amentioned his departure, and was just requesting 
the gocd Landry to assist him in his preparations 
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rting, when little Mariette, breathless with 
—— seas to tell him that she had seen a hand- 
some coach with three horses slowly descending 
the side of the mountain. From the story of 
Gauthier, one conjecture alone could be formed 
as to the appearance of the carriage in a country 
whose only means of conveyance were carts and 
mules. Landry and M. R. whose thoughts were 
the same, exclaimed both in a breath, ‘ Itis she! 
both hurrying at the same time to the door. The 
coach had already driven up to it ; the steps were 
let down; nothing now could be heard but acon- 
fusion of voices a hundred times repeating the 
words, wife! husband ! children! father‘ nothing 
seen but tears of tenderness and joy. Let imagi- 
nation supply the picture: I feel myself inade- 
quate to the task of describing it. Mad. R. had 
not misunderstood the sense of the letter, which 
Landry had written to the miller of Saone, and 
she came, as she had promised, to discharge a 
sacred debt. Our merchant, restored to his home, 
was anxious to share what remained of his for- 
tune with Landry, who refused all his offers ; he 
however, made his adopted daughter of the kind 
and interesting little Mariette, who had saved 
his life. The story is true. I was at Lyons in 
1795, when a female relation of M. R. related it 
to me. My only task has been to trace the par- 
ticulars, which i here present to my young rea- 
ders, ventiring to hope that they will feel obliged 
by the recital of the devotedness of Mariette 
and her cousin, the miller. 


ee 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE STUDENT. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


I. 
The wheel of midnight past the Zenith star 
Three lazy hours hath traversed—the young moon 
Long since hath sought her cloudy couch, afar 
Within the Western depths,—and morning soon 
Will tinge the East horizon, for hot June 
Hath brought her short-lived darkness,—and the 
bird, 
Ready his gentle matin to attune, 
Hath from his nest looked out, thinking he heard 
Some early prowler forth—but *twas a Jeaf that 
stirred. 
IL. 
For the fresh breath of morning is awake 
And lifts the tender branches, shaking down 
Night’s handy work—the dewdrops ;—o’er the lake, 
Calm as an infant’s sleep, it spreads a frown 
Of tiny ripples, all too slight to drown 
The floating feather, and now bears the veil 
Of vapour towards the mountain’s rocky crown ;— 
The spider hath begun her lines to trail 
Ere in the morning light the flies come forth to sail. 
Ill. 
At such a time why doth the taper’s ray 
Stream from yon humble casement ? ‘ Tis the hour 
When sleep is heaviest, and the sons of clay 
Least willing to resist its gentle power :— 
Why doth the lone one thus the night devour ? 
Full early riser he, or watcher late ; 
Behold him in his solitary bower, 





A student, friendless ani of low estate, 


Whose heart and eye are bright with eager hopes elate. 
IV. 


Full smal) the debt his little chamber owes 

To art or rich adornment.—Save the bed, 

Too seldom pressed for Nature's due repose,— 

The shelves whereon his books—how few !—are 

spread— 

The table bearing those but lately read— 

The crazy chair—the trunk where he bestows} 

His scanty wardrobe—and the lamps which shed 

Faint light the words of wisdom to disclose— 
Nought to attract the eye that dim apartment shows, 

v 


Save the pale one who bends in studious mood 

O’er the absorbing manuscript ;—his cheek, 

For many a day by Summer’s breath unwoo'd, 

Haggard and thin, hath still a hectic streak 

Where health’s bright flush should be-—His vision, 
weak 

From studies long protracted, flasheth yet 

With fires of genius, and those furrows speak, 

Deep drawn upon his brow, of impress set 


By Thought, a queen too long her empire to forget. 
v1 


VI. 
His gaze is off the page, and keenly fixed 
On the imagined Future,—which, in hues 
Of loveliness by glowing Fancy mixed, * 
Its vistas spreads before him, and endues 
All objects with its tintings, till they lose 
Their tame identity, and so assume 
Unwonted combinations, and amuse 
His mental vision, that his lowly room 
Becomes a gorgeous hall which countless lights illume. 
VIL 


Mark how his eye dilates as he surveys 

The picturings of Fancy—the day dream 

Which she hath conjured up !—His kindling gaze 

Falls on familiar objects, but they seem, 

Changed by the alchemy of thought, to gleam 

With an unwonted richness. —Who would break 

That fond illusion, ané arrest the stream 

Which flows like Lethe, and the dreamer wake 
To cold and bitter truth, and Care’s corroding ache ’— 

VIL 


Few are his joys and brief—such thoughts as those 
Which now possess him bring his highest joy,— 
Long may they linger! Ah ! behold their close: 
The outer world hath mixed its base alloy 
Amid his golden visions, to destroy 
Imagination’s fabric ; and some pain 
Sits on the forehead of the pallid boy 
Writing dejection there—the vision vain 
Hath vanished, and alone Sorrow and Truth remain. 
* * * ~ * 
IX. 
Years with their many changes have swept by— 
Childhood hath learned to live, and Age to drain 
Life’s goblet to the dregs.—Banners on high 
Are waving in the breeze,—and o’er the plain 
In glittering pomp pass many a martial train, 
But not to scenes of carnage—these have passed— 
And sunshine hath sueceeded to the rain— 
The crimson rain of blood,—and Joy hath cast 
Her light upon the land—glorious, and long to last. 
X. 
The nation keepeth festival—it is 
The birthday of her freedom, and she pours 
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Her sens, rejoicing in the memories 

Of other days, forth from the busy doors 

Where Commerce sits, or keen-eyed Art explores 

Her mazy path,—to hail its glad return ;— 

Hark, zther echocs to repeated roars 

And thunders of acclaim !—Who thus doth turn 
And. bend a thousand hearts “‘ with thoughts that 


breathe” and burn ? 
XI 


Mark how the eye, beneath that broad, cold brow, 
Kindles and flashes, as the eloquent tones 
Burst all resistless from his lips—and how 
His pale cheek flushes as his bosom owns 
A deeper inspiration !—would the stones 
Not shout, if men were silent, whilst he shows 
His country’s struggles and her children’s groans 
In all the poetry of trutl, and throws 
Such wizard power o’er all, as genius only knows? 
XIL. 
Who is yon orator who chains all eyes 
And captivates all ears ’—and bears away 
With equal ease the ignorant and the wise 
E’en where he will ’—Now calling into play 
The passions of his hearers, which obey 
His words, as though with magic power endued :— 
Now bidding, with soft voice, the storm allay 
The tumult of its waves and billows rude, 
Till smiles enwreath the brows where late a demon 
stood. 
XIII. 
Who is that master spirit, o’er all minds 
Swaying a despot seeptre ’—Mark him well ;— 
Is there no link of memory which binds 
The present to the past >—Whose voice may tell 
How, years ago, a dim, unfurnished cell 
Revealed a sickly boy, whose soaring thought 
Care could not crush, nor Want nor Sorrow quell ? 
Behold him now before thee !—Proves he not 
That Fortnne’s boons may still by daring hands be 


caught ? 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER, 
MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


In a pleasant and sheltered part of the valley 
of , the house of farmer Haven was sitna- 
ted. It was avery humble looking building, 
with a low slanting roof and unpainted walls; 
but a new barn, and new fencing around the 
garden and fields, spoke increasing prosperity in 
the owners. It is a peculiar feature of the in- 
dustrious peasantry of New England, that when 
Providence smiles on ‘their basket and their 
store,” and they feel privileged to add to the 
comforts of iife, their first care is to provide ac- 
commodations for the riches of their fields, and 
the cattle who labour to produce them. Their 
pride is in their barns and their garners; and 
surely it is a noble sight—when the ample doors, 
being unfolded, loft above loft is displayed. 
filled with new-mown hay, or the floor covered 
with the golden harvest. Poets may sing of the 
odours of the rose, and the violet, till sentiment 
aches at their sweetness: but their richest fragrance 
cannot campare to that of the freshly mown grass, 
when every gale seems laden with the all-pervad- 
ing, health-breathing bali. It was just at this 
odoriferous season of the year that ourstory opens. 
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It was near the close of the day. The cattle 
were seen returning from the green clover-blos- 
somed beds by the banks of the streams, with 
‘eyes dropping fatness,” to seek the hand of 
the milk-maid; the sheep came bleating to their 
fold; the faithful and toil-worn oxen were pant- 
ing near the stall, after having borne the burden 
and heat of the day ; and man, the task-master of 
the whole, rested from his labours, and hallowed 
them with reflections of gratitude and content- 
ment. It was at this hour that Farmer Haven 
entered the gate, his scythe swung over his 
shoulder: his shirt-sleeves rolled above his 
elbows, showing a strong, brawny arm, embrown- 
ed by many years of toil ; his coarse straw hat in 
his left hand, and his sun-burnt cheek, still moist 
with that “sweat of the brow’ by which he 
earned his daily bread. There was a broad 
comfortable porch, extending rom the side of 
the house he was approaching, and underneath 
that porch, a table overspread with a snow-white 
cloth, and covered with the comforts and home- 
born luxuries of a farm-house—fresh made but- 
ter, with a cluster of roses, stuck in by the hand 
of some tasteful little gypsey ; buttermilk, white 
as the foam of the mountain’s torrent; the sub- 
stantial brown loaf, with the crisped and parted 
crust, and slices of savoury meat, to refresh the 
weary after his toils. Perhaps there could be 
no better situation to introduce the other mem- 
bers of this now happy and contented family, 
than at the board, round which they were soon 
gathered. It is not the intention to describe their 
characters—they shall speak and act for them- 
selves, but we all have a vague kind of curiosity 
to know something of the form and countenance 
of those with whom we are about to hold com- 
panionship. Mrs. Haven was a mild, anxious- 
looking woman, somewhat pale and thin, and 
though several years the junior of her husband, 
her frame bore marks of infirmity, which his 
robust and hardy liteaments evidently resisted. 
A life of toil and materna] care, had worn less 
upon her than the loss of several children, in 
the full bloom of juvenility—whose graves were 
green in the church-yard, but not greener than 
their memory in the heart of an over-fond and in- 
dulgent mother. She had been the mother of 
thirteen children, of which seven only remained 
—two daughters, the elder of whom was arrived 
at the age of womanhood, the junior, with rather 
more of the manners and appearance of the child 
than the woman, though she had numbered more 
than half her teens ; two sturdy boys, old enough 
to assist their father at the plough and the 
flail, and three fair-haired urchins, from the 
little brown totterer in the yard, to the in- 
fant in the cradle “*a span long.” Lydia, the 
elder, sat at the right hand of her mother and 
assisted her in distributing the plain but bounte- 
ous fare. She was tall, and well formed, and, 
though drest in the plainest possible manner, 
there was a certain grave dignity of deportinent 
combined with a serious and gentle expression of 
countenance, which inspired the beholder with 
an instantaneous feeling of respect and esteem. 
There was nothing that could be called attractive 
about her, yet she was far from being an ordinary 
person; and, after having gazed for a long time 
with surprise and delight on her fairer and far 
handsomer sister, ycu would involuntarily turn 
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back to her, though unable to define the charm 
that won your regard. Rachel was indeed a rate 
piece of beauty to be found in so rustic a domicil. 
She reminded you of all the most beautiful things 
in nature in one bright cluster. The mountain 
rose was on her cheek, the valley’s deep blue 
violetin her eyes, the burnish of the sunbeams in 
her dark brown hair. Nor was it mere beauty 
without a soul. A spirit shot forth from her un- 
restrained glances, whether they beamed with 
joy, love, or hope, that might well make one 
tremble fora creature so beautiful with such high 
passions. ‘That she was not unconscious of this 
beauty, you might perceive from the rustic co- 
quetry of her attire. Her hair was fastened by 
a knot of ribbon, whose rosy tinge was imparted 
by a dye extracted from the scarlet blossoms of 
some wild flower—a bunch of roses was twisted 
in her ringlets, and another was placed in the 
simple zone that girded her waist. The farmer, 
after having reverently thanked his Maker for the 
blessings of the board, smoothed his benevolent 
brow, and cast a glance of gratified affection round 
the table, then patting Rachel on the head, as he 
was wont to do, as she always claimed the seat 
next her father. *“ Well, my pretty Rachel, is 
Reuben coming to night, that you have put on 
such a fine top-knot?” 

Rachel shook her head, smilingly and a little 
scornfully, for she was too much of a village 
belle not to put on some little airs and graces 
when her attention became fixed on something 
beyond the circle in which she sat. A cloud of 
dust was seen at a little distance from the house 
—something bright and silvery glittered in the 
golden twilight. ‘ Father, it is coming to our 
own door,” exclaimed Rachel, jumping up with 
such a spring as almost to overturn the infant in 
the cradle, who awoke, simultaneously, with a 
most vociferous cry. Before the mother had time 
to rebuke her impetuous daughter, or to hush the 
child, so unceremoniously roused from its s]um- 
bers, a splendid carriage rolled up to the gate. 

“They are doubtless strangers, stopping to 
inquire the way,” said the farmer, smiling at the 
pale perturbation of his wife, and the crimson 
amazement of Rachel; and, rising, he walked to 
the gate to give the directions they might wish 
tolearn. While he was in the act of doing this, 
the black driver dismounted, let down the steps 
of the carriage, and a very stately locking gentle- 
man descended, followed by two ladies. The 
house was situated far back from the road, so 
that those who remained in the porch had ample 
leisure for observation before the parties had time 
toapproach. What was the consternation of poor 
Mrs. Haven to see her husband welcome the 
stranger with a long and hearty shake of the 
hand, again and again, who, after presenting the 
ladies to him, and insuring for them a reception 
almost equally cordial, followed him in the path 
that led to the porch. It would be difficult to 
describe the bustle and confusion caused by the 
unexpected entrance of magnificence and fashion 
into this humble household. J.ydia alone retained 
her self-possession, and considerately relieved her 
mother of the screaming child, which, in her 
panic, she had hardly strength to hold. 

“ My dear Rachel,” said the farmer to his wife, 
“ this is my brother, my own brother William;” 
and, overcome by the memories of so many years, 


crowded into one moment of time, he turned his 
head aside to hide the tears that stained his 
weather-beaten face. It will be necessary to 
glance backward, to explain, what is —— 
inexplicable, how the gifts of fortune happened 
to be so unequally distributed in the same family. 
Though John Haven was now a hard working 
man, labouring for the subsistence of unportioned 
children, and William Haven was the master of 
thousands, the sun of fortune did not shine with 
more warmth or radiance on the boyhood of the 
one than the other. ‘heir father was a man in 
respectable circumstances, but had nothing to 
bestow on his sons beyond a good education. 
The two boys very early showed a marked dif- 
ference of character. John loved his books, and 
next to his books he Joved nature. William was 
a handsome youth, and made an uncommonly 
handsome bow, was very much flattered and 
caressed, and consequently very fond of compan 

and show. John was generous, dialameested, 
and warm hearted. William, selfish, vain, and 
calculating. ‘Thus they grew up into manhood. 
John, who had been treasuring up the affections 
of an ardent heart, as yet unchilled by the world’s 
contact, lavished them on the only daughter of 
an obscure farmer, whom he married, without 
making one calculation for the future. Her father 
dying soon after their marriage, the farm became 
her patrimony, and John, who all his life had 
been a book-worm, found himself urged on by the 
necessities of a young and increasing family to 
cal] all his energies into constant and manful ex- 
ercise. He had health, strength, and a productive 
farin, and in these consisted all his wealth. No! 
he had far more than these—he had a vigorous in- 
tellect, an incorruptible integrity, and an unblem- 
ished conscience. He was what may be emphatic- 
ally styled an honest man, In the mean while 
Williain had been treading a very different path. 
He was employed for some time as clerk to a 
valetudinarian merchant, who had business in a 
southern city. William profited well by the op- 
portunity given. He ingratiated himself into the 
favour of a very wealthy planter, married his 
daughter, and adapted himself at once to the man- 
ners and habits. of the state of his adoption. He 
wrote to his brother, informing him of his own 
superior good fortune, and Jamenting the obscu- 
rity of his destiny. He was under a promise to 
his father-in-law to remain with him during his 
life, as the old man refused to be separated from 
his daughter. John answered his letter, with 
congratulations, unmixed withenvy. His affec- 
tionate heart yearned after his brother, and he 
often sighed when he reflected what a barrier 
seemed lifted up between them. Sometimes, as 
his children grew older, and the burthen of their 
support more heavy, and he saw his wife bowed 
down witha weight of care, he earnestly wished 
that his [brothers were near, that he might be in- 
terested in their behalf, in case they should be 
left without a father and protector. Years on 
years had passed away, and no communication 
existed between the brothers. William had 
ceased to write, and John, with the natural pride 
of the poor man, would not court the correspond- 
ence. And now he suddenly appeared before 
them, like an inhabitant of another world, with- 

out warning or anounciation. It is no wonder 
' that John melted at such a moment. The vene- 
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rable father, who had died during the long years 
of their separation, the children who had been 

hered in their innocence and bloom, from their 
parent’s bosom, his early struggles, his later 
toils, all were embodied—all came upon him 
with a power and reality that oppressed him. 
The Scripture sayeth truly, “that prosperity 
hardeneth the heart of man;” and William, na- 
tarally cold and hard of heart, was become still 
colder, from the constant accumulation of wealth. 

He did not return to his native state, from 
those lingering associations of hoyhoood, making 
it dearer than’ any spot on earth. His wife’s 
father being dead, he was absolved from his 
promise, and was anxious to display his magni- 
ficence before the less opulent and gifted. He 
was determined to live in the metropolis of New 
England ; and before establishing himself in his 
new home, condescended to honour his brother 
with a passing visit. ; 

The ceremony of introduction being over—a 
ceremony which was extremely embarrassing and 
somewhat awkward on one side—the stranger re- 
latives had leisure to observe each other, and to 
draw their own conclusions upon the degree of 
pleasure they might expect from each other’s ac- 
quaintance. It was an unfortunate visit—wealth 
and luxury are the great corruptors of mankind. 
If the fall of mighty empires can be traced to 
their slow, but certain influence, it is not strange 
that they should affect the felicity and integrity 
of a simple household. Envy and discontent be- 

to steal in and shed their venom amid the 
roses of the valley. ‘The wife of the farmer, who 
had just felt so happy in the presence of her hus- 
band and children, in the prospect of an evening 
of rest, felt herself overwhelmed by a strange 
mixture of care and vexation. False shame 
weighed her to the earth—she was ashamed of 
her house, furniture, herself, children—yea, even 
of her respectable husband, in his coarse work- 
ing apparel, brought as it was in such glaring 
contrast with the broadcloth and fine linen of his 
tlemanly brother. She forgot the beauty of 

1, and thought only of the homeliness of 

her dress, while her eyes wandered from the 
young lady, in her silk dress and lace rufflesy to 
the languid, but elegant figure of the mother, and 
rested at last upon her own checked apron and 
home manufactured frock. Rachel, in the mean 
time, was not slow in taking a silent inventory 
of her cousin’s natural and artificial ornaments. 
Her imagination exaggerated her personal attrac- 
tions, exalted as they were by the decorations of 
dress, and in proportion undervalued her own. 
Lydia, however, rose superior to these petty vexa- 
tions. She left the room, and immediately began 
to make arrangements for the accommodation of 
their guests. She comprehended at once what 
they were able to do, and laboured hard to con- 
vince her mother that they might make them 
comfortable without sacrificing all their own com- 
fort. Herself and Rachel could give up their 
little chamber to her cousin—she had already 
spread a palette for themselves in the childrens’ 
eeping room. She found a remedy for every 
difficulty, a possible for every impossible. A 
spirit such as her’s is the guardian angel of the 
household shrine, and, as such, deserves to be 
almost worshipped. It seems to fulfil the beau- 
tifal prophecy in the Scripture—“the rough 
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| places shall be made smooth, and the wilderness 
| shall blossom like the rose.” 

The travellers, weary from a long journey, and 
accustomed to late hours, slept till kvng after the 
usual breakfast time of the family, rauch to the 
satisfaction of Mrs Haven, who haa leisure to 
have every thing swept and garnished. It was a 
lovely morning, and the sweet influences of the 
season seemed to have had a benignant influence 
on all. The farmer’s family, arrayed in their 
Sunday attire, in compliment to their guests, 
| presented a much more pleasing spectacle than 

the preceding evening, and, free from their first 
embarrassment, were able to do the honours of 
hospitality with a much better grace. So great 
| was the revolution of feeling, that Mrs. Haven 
| was beginning to feel a little proud of their grand 
| relations, and thinking of the excitement it would 
| cause in the neighbourhood. Rachel was already 
on the verge of sociability with her cousin, Ma- 
tilda, who seemed a good natured, lively girl, 
notwithstanding her fine clothes, made of the 
same flesh and blood as herself. Like the fearof 
ghosts, that vanishes before the dawning sun- 
beams, the dread and awe melted gradually 
away. The demons of envy and discontent, too, 
like unholy shades, fled from the clear light, and 
hid themselves in some dark corner of the heart. 
It was with the feelings of adelighted child that 
Rachel found herself seated in that splendid car- 
riage, by the side of her cousin, with her mother 
| and aunt, as they were taking a ride towards the 
_ close of the day. She had already conceived a 
great admiration for her aunt, who, however she 
might be shocked at the plebeian style in which 
her husband’s brother lived, was too polite and 
lady-like to make them aware by her manners of 
their difference of rank. She praised the pros- 
pect, and declared that a country life must pos- 
} sess a thousand enjoyments, of which she was 
before unconscious. There was no affectation in 
this, for never did the eye rest on a lovelier land- 
scape than that which smiled around them. The 
magnificent corn-fields, waving in the soft west 
wind, the rich fields of undulating grass, the 
meadows, yielding to the scythe of the mower, 
or already covered with those graceful mounds 
of newly mown hay, which made the air redo- 
lent with their odours—the river, now blue and 
shining as the heavens it reflected, now darkly 
gliding through luxuriant shades—the white 
houses, seen here and there, overshadowed by 
majestic trees, all combined to form a picture 
culiar to the fair vallies of New England. 
smile of God seemed lingering over the beautiful 
works of his hand. While the travellers were 
uttering ejaculations of delight, the horses were 
compelled to slacken their pace to make way for 
an object which alone seemed wanting to com- 
plete the beauty of a summer landscape. The 
road was occupied by a superb load of hay, drawn 
by a noble pair of oxen, whose slow and stately 
movements were not in the least accelerated by 
the impatient language of the black driver. On 
the top of the load, with snowy white shirt 
sleeves, rolled up to the elbows, sat a young man. 
who lifted his straw hat, with rustie grace, as 
they passed, displaying a forehead that contrast- 
ed beautifully, in its whiteness, with the glow of 
his sun-burned cheek, ‘* Who is that handsome 
‘young farmer?” asked Matilda of her cousin. “I 
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twe may substitute a scythe for abow and 
arrow in this instance.” ‘ His name, I believe, 
is Reuben Hastings,” answered Rachel, looking 
stealthily from the carriage window, ashamed to 
acknowledge the interest she felt in one who was 
drest so little like a gentleman. ‘ You believe, 
Rachel,” said her mother, in a tone of reproach, 
—she stopped, for her conscience told her that 
the false shame, visible in Rachel’s actions, was 
at that moment overpowering her own better feel- 
ings. Something whispered to her that a brighter 
destiny awaited her darling Rachel. The unex- 
pected visit of these rich relations was perhaps 
the very door which Providence had opened to 
usher her into seenes which her dazzling beauty 
fitted her to adorn. 

* Your daughter Rachel has great and extra- 
ordinary beauty,” said Mrs. William Haven, in 
the course of the evening, when they happened 
to be alone. “It is a pity she should be brought 
up entirely in the country.” 

‘She has had no opportunity of being else- 
where,” answered her mother, her heart throb- 
bing with joyous anticipations. 

** She must come and see as, and mix a little 
more with the world. Matilda will feel lonely 
among strangers, and will be much pleased to 
have her cousin as her companion.” 

This invitation was what the fond mother most 
anxiously desired, yet had hardly dared to hope. 


She expressed so much gratitade and pleasure, | 


that Mrs. W. Haven, though she had made the 
proposition in a vague manner, rather from habi- 
tual politeness, than sincerity, could not regret 
it. , 

‘* My only objection,” said the mother, and a 
flush of shame crossed her brow, as she spoke, 
* js the plainness of Rachel’s dress. We cannot 
afford to clothe her as becomes your guest. Here 
it does very well, but among fashionable people, 
I fear my poor girl would be sadly mortified.” 

Mrs. Haven did not utter this for the purpose 
of entreating from the other any promise of sup- 
plying Rachel’s wardrobe from her own abun- 
dance. She was full of the subject and her 
thoughts overflowed, unconscious of their whole 
bearing. “‘Oh! nevermind that,” said the Aunt. 
She knew too well her husband’s disposition to 
promise much, where money was concerned. 

* All that can be arranged hereafter—Rachel’s 
so beautiful, it is of but little consequence what 
garments she wears.” ‘ 

When Mrs. Haven told her husband of the an- 
tieipated visit, his grave countenanee assured 
her that he did not enter into her views and feel- 
ings. He feared, and but too justly, that his wild 
flower would find in the hot bed of wealth and 
fashion, an uncongenial atmosphere. He thought 
it would be far better for her to remain in the 
lowly sitaation in which she was born, with the 
prospect of being the wife of Reuben Hastings, 
than to blush awhile amid gaudier scenes, for 
which she might hereafter vainly _- One 
reason, however, weighed more with hii than 
his wife’s eloquence—the wish to keep up a 
friendly intercourse with his brother and to inte- 
rest his er more deeply in behalf of his fa- 
mily. Rachel might be the link of love that was 
— the two families together in golden con- 
cord. 


“ Let her go, then,” said the father, *but if > 
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she comes back to us, sorrowing, I shall forever 
rue this day.” 

William’s family departed after a few days. 
It was arranged that Rachel should follow them 
as soon as they were settled in their new home. 
A stage passed every week by their own door, 
into the city—and the expense of the journey 
would be trifling. Poor Rachel! into what an 
ocean of perplexities was she plunged. Her 
simple wardrobe was ransacked and all its secret 
riches dragged forth to the light. The hoarded 
treasures of the whole household were called in- 
to requisition. The generous Lydia deprived 
herself of every ornament to add to her sister’s 
little store. She took her best Sunday frock and 
fitted it to her sister’s more slender shape. She 
would listen to no remonstrances. She said, 
and said truly, that they were of little value in 
her eyes, till she found they could add to the 
happiness of another. Her spirit soared above 
the decorations of time, fluttering for those robes, 
which never know the changes of fashion, nor 
the tarnish of time. “ My sister will return to 
us,” said she to herself, as she continued her la- 
bours of love, after her, for whom she wrought, 
was wrapped in the arms of sleep. “ She will 
come back, like the dove to the ark—for never 
will her soul find rest in acold and hollow world. 
Heaven keep her uncorrapted, and guard her 
from the temptations into which she may be 
led.”” 

If the thoughts and language of Lydia, seem 
above her station, Jet it be remembered that she 
was the daughter of a scholar and a gentleman, 
who, in the midst of all his labours, cherished 
his books as holy relics, and resorted to them, in 
his hours of rest, as fountains of living waters, 
refreshing the way-faring man in the wilderness 
of life. Lyd ia was her father’s own child—her 
mind was imbued with the light of his, which 
she reflected with a softened lustre on all around 
her. He loved his children equally, but with 
very different emotions. So firm was his feli- 
ance on Lydia’s principles, had he seen her in 
any ordeal, however terrible, he would have been 
sure that like the children in the fiery fi 
she would be angel-strengthened and delivered, 
but he trembled for Rachel, all the time that he 
loved her. She was all impulse—all passion. 
She was the pet lamb, that never yet had been 
suffered to stray from the fold. Sometimes he 
blamed himself for his permission for the depar- . 
ture; at others he felt that it was well a charae- 
ter like her’s should be put to the test and the 
dross separated from the gold. There was one 
trae and honest heart that throbbed with secret 
anxiety and anguish, as he beheld the 
tions going on at the house of Farmer Haven’s, 
and that was Reuben Hastings. He felt as if 
there was a wall of separation about to be 
raised between Rachel and himself that would 
divide them forever :—they had so long been the _ 
dwellers of the same valley, the sharers of the 
same pleasures, the worshippers in the same sanc- 
tuary, that she was identified with the very air he 
breathed, nay, with the vitality that burned with- 
in him. It was the night previous to her depar. 
ture. It was a Sabbath night. For more than 
a year Renben had been accustomed to pass 
the evening of that hallowed day at Rachel’s 
home—amply recompensed for the toils of the 
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week, by the gladdening smile that greeted him 
there. But the smiles were gone this night. It 
was a Strange thing to see Rachel’s radiant face 
so pale and serious. Whatever rapture she felt 
at first in the contemplation of her visit, as the 
reality approached, sorrow at parting with rela- 
tions and friends so kind, swelled her heart 
and dimmed her eves. When Reuben rose to 
take leave, she followed him to the door, that 
she might assure him once more of her constancy 
and affection. Hand in hand they walked silent- 
ly to the gate, over which two meeting elms 
y ade a deep and symmetrical arch. The moon, 
partially veiled in clouds, shed a doubtful lustre 
over their figures, as they stood beneath this arch, 
which had often been the trysting spot where 
they had breathed their mutual vows. Would 
they had never parted. Both so young, hand- 
some, loving and beloved. Pity it is, the cold 
breath of the world should pass blightingly over 
them, withering the sweet flowers of confidence 
and love, © ** Rachel,’’ at length, said Reuben, 
as she <0 area unable to say fare- 
well—*] believe yon love me now, and long may 
it beyere you tell me otherwise. But if among 
the rich and great, you find another, whom you 
can love better than me, let not your profnise to 
Reuben make you wretched—you shal! then be 
free, were it to cost me my life.” ; 

“ Oh! never, dear Reuben, never!” exclaimed 
Rachel with a burst.of nature and feeling, “ J 
could sooner forget my own fatherand mother 
and sister, dear as are.” Then clasping her 
hands i together, and lifting up her 
eyes in the then clear moonlight, she vowed 
while she remembered her Creator, to keep her 

ted faith to Reuben. The parting kiss of 
a ‘was breathed her lips, while the 
mn asseveration was 
yet warm and glowing there. ‘The compact was 
a sacred one and attested by holy witnesses, the 
moon and the stars, and all the hosts of heaven. 

— the follow’ag morning the family were 

listening for the warming sound of 
the horn, blown by the stage driver, Rachel’s 
mother took her aside a few moments, and put- 
ting a liule purse into her hands, sai “I know, 
dear child, you will have many little wants— 
ail that I have been able to save is contained in 
If your uncle is very kind you willhardly 
need it. [intended it as a wedding present, 
when you married Reuben—bat take it, and use 
it as you will, and a mother’s blessing with it.” 
Lydia too, had a iated to her sister the con- 
tents of her slender purse, the savings of herown 
industry, bat she had slipped it anperceived ina 
corner of her trunk, that she might escape her 
tade or her scruples. Rachel felt almost 
at this parting. The journey it- 
self seemed stupendous to her,inexperience, the 
terror of absence interminable. When her father 
last of all bade her farewell, when he laid his 
hand upon her head, with that. impressive and 
affectionate manner peculiar to himself, and said, 
“ God bless thee, my daughter,” she was so 
much overcome, she actually knelt before him, 
petitioning for another blessing. 

Let not the gay flutterer, or idle saunterer from 
city to city, from clime to clime, smile at the 
calomaitien accompanying this simple journey. 
Toa young female, brought up in the seclusion 
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of the country, who has never lefi the shelterof 
the paternal roof, there is something exceed- 
ingly awe-inspiring in the anticipation of a visit 
to a great metropolis. It was a greater event 
for Rachel to visit her rich cousin, than it would 
have been for her cousin to start for transatlan- 
tie shores. 

It would be tedious to follow our young rustic 
step by step in the opening of her new career. 
She became gradually accustomed to the new 
splendour that surrounded her, and was even 
getting reconciled to being waited upon by others, 
the most awkward and painful thing in the world 
to her at first. She committed a thousand little 
improprieties, of which she was perfectly un- 
conscious, till the rising laugh or whispered re- 
mark warned her of her offence. She did not 
know that it was rude to refuse to drink a glass 
of wine with a gentleman, if she did not wish it, 
or te ask what o’clock.it was, when she was 
weary in company, but such was her extreme 
beauty, that the very rusticity of her manners 
seemed but to aha | Oe more attractive. It was 
the first care of Matilda to supply her wardrobe 
with many little fashionable eteeteras of her own, 
which Rachel looked upon as magnificent gifts. 
Matilda was a kind hearted, thoughtless girl, 
who perceived the admiration which her beauti- 
ful cousin exeited with comparative indifference, 


ashe was on the eve of marriage herself with a 


owng and weaithy planter... She would have 
we Seuice liberal if her presents, if she had 
dared, but her father’s y did not allow 


her the means. He would lavish thousands in an 
ostentatious manner, to dazzle the eyes of the 
public, but he requested a strict account of every 
penny spent in private. Matilda sometimes 
trembled Jest he should diseover the trifling or- 
naments with which she from time to time deco- 
rated Rachel, and rebuke her for her prodigality, 
but as long as she made no unusual demands 


on his he was not roused to particular 
serutiny. He was satisfied that his brother’s 
daughter Id be with them, as it was a kind- 
ness that him nothing, and it looked well in 


the eyes of the world, But to open his purseto 
clothe her, as e his niece, and guest, he 
would as* soon have coined his heart's “ blood 
for drachms.” A single anecdote will illustrate 
his*eharacter. The family were taking an ex- 
eursion of pleasure a few miles from the city.— 
Some interruption in the road induced them to 
leave the carriage and walk a short distanee.— 
Mr. Haven had a peculiar habit of opening his 
pocket book, when he was walking or riding, ex- 
amining its contents very deliberately, then clo- 


sing it again, without an t pu . On 
this poche he specie ualy dropped. bit of 
silver; @ poor little ragged boy, who was saun- 
tering by the way side, picked it up, and running 
after hiow, said the gentleman had lost some 
money, that he had found. .“ That’s an honest 
little fellow,” exclaimed Mr. Haven, and put the 
money with great satisfaction inhis own pocket. 
The little boy wrned round. Rachel who had 
lingered a little behind to gather some wild 
flowers, saw him pass the back of his hand over 
his eyes to hide the tear of disappointment, and 
hurt and indignant at honesty’s being so ill-re- 
warded, she drew from her own purse a piece 





equivalent in value, which she slipped, as she 
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brance thus became.painful, accompanied with 
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thought, unseen into his hand. But her uncle, 
who seemed to have scented the silver, turned 
round just in time to witness the act. His cold 
bright eye gleamed on her for a moment with a 
look which she did not understand, but which 
she trembled to meet. Ever impulsive, she did 
not reflect what a cutting rebuke she had given 
him. If it had been the last cent she had in the 
world, she would have parted with it, when she 
saw that poor boy’s disappointed countenance. 
Her uncle made no remark upon her conduct, but 
he remembered it, not the less. 

Time glided away so rapidly, the winter was 
commenced before Rachel was aware that the 
autamnal vines which twined around her parents 
door must be leafless and dry. Strange as it 
may seem, she now wrote to them, to plead for 
a longer visit. It is true she presented powerful 
reasons, but then her heart was in them—that 
affectionate heart which seemed to break with 
grief at parting, was already fast losing its sim- 
plicity and love.of nature. Her imagination 
was dazzled by the new life she was leading, her 
senses intoxicated by the flatteries that were 
Pa into her ear. She always knew she was 

andsome—for the fond eyesof her mother when 
they turned on her, the softened expression of 
her father’s countenance, and the deep worship 
of Reuben Hastings’ looks, had long ago convin- 
ced her she carried about with her a kind. of 
fairy charm. But the smal! Jooking-glass, that 
hong in her own foom ‘could not give back the 
full of ‘her perfections. Now she could | 
look upon herself from head to foot, in the large 
mirrors that adorned her uncle’s drawing room 
orin other fashionable saloons, and blush and 
marvel at her own loveliness. She could eom- 
pare herself with others and see and feel her own* 
transcendency. The “ beautiful Rustic,” as she 
was called, was acquiring every day more of the 
grace of the fashionable world, and in conse- 
quence losing something of her “Coriginal bright- 
ness,”"—that brightness of the soul, that lustre 
of trath, goodness and sensibility, for which no 
artificial polish can indemnify. »She still loved 
her home, and every night before she closed her 
eyes, dazzled by the glare of the evening ave 
thought of the parents, whose prayers:she knew 
were nightly ascending for her, the sister, whose 
letters to her were such treasures of wisdomand 
love—and of Reuben, too—and then she often 
laid her head on the pillow and wept. Shi re- 
membered her solemn ise, and felt as.if she 
were already perjured in heart. His remem- 


self-reproach, and she tried to forget him. 

It will be recollected that hel’s mother 
gave her a purse, containing a sum, which to her 
inexperience seemed a mine of inexhaustible 
wealth,—it so far exceeded any she had ever 
possessed before—upon this she had mot as yet 
very largely drawn, for it seemed almost sacri- 
lege to her to waste a parent’s earnings for the 
decorations of fashion. Her sister’s present 
too, which she found enclosed in the Bible’s sa- 
cred leaves, she vowed should be as saered as 
the volume itself. She little thought the re- 
markable expression she had so often heard her 
father read from those divine pages, “Is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this thing?” — 
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The first time she accompanied her cousin in 
shopping, she made some little purchase for her- 
self, but before taking the article she enquired 
the price. When they returned Matilda laugh- 
ed excessively at the rusticity, and begged her 
not to expose herself in that way again. Rachel 
noticed too, with wonder, that Matilda would 
make purchases without any payment. Her as- 
tonishment was another source of mirth to Ma- 
tilda. *‘ Oh! I never trouble myself about that,” 
said she, ‘* father always calls for the bills and 
settles them, and I assure you he never allows 
them to ask too much.”’ ‘Thus Rachel unfortu- 
nately learned that it was vulgar to ask the price 
of an article beforehand, and unfashionable to 

y for it at the time it was purchased.. She 

gan too, to be ashamed of wearing the same 
dresses so often, whenshé saw others appearing 
at every new party in a new atid sple dress. 
She was ashamed also of wearing Matilda’s cast 
off fnery.. Shefound it o to be of some 
cost to entertain her beauty, and therefore became 
a frequent purchaser of fashionable érifies. ‘There 
was to be a party given by some great lady, for 
which unusual preparations were me it 
was in honour Of some great man. “M had 
an elegant new dress for the occasion, and wish- 
ed most earnestlythat she were pri i to 
present one to Ractel. She was d 
however, in some way to accomplish her desire. 
She believed,that if Rachel Saat a bill 

ond her means of cancelling, her father, 
though-he might be somewhat.angry, would not 
hesitate fo pay it. She did not actually to 
advise her to do it, but she threw out e 
she,.could to lead her mind into the right 
She told her she must open her purse for once 
and not be so over economical, It was but a 
mere trifle after all. She aceompanied her to the 
most faShionable store, she spread the goods be- 
fore her, and urged upon her taste the most beavu- 
Mtiful and exquisite of textures. ‘Unable to resist 
the temptation, and convinced of the absolute ne- 
cessity of the thing, Rachel ordered a dress, 
without being aware that it was of the most ex- 
pensive kind in the vocabulary of fashion. The. 
next care was torplace it in the hands of a fa+ 
shionable mantua maker. It-wés in wain that 
Rachel pleaded her own ability to cutit fromone 
of Matilda’s—the inconsiderate girl assured: her 
it would’ never be fit to be seen, that it would 
cost but a frifle, and that it: would be’a sin to 
spoil so beautiful an artiele it making. Again 

hel yielded against her better judgment, per- 
haps secretly glad of an excuse to gratify her 
own wishes. 

The dress came at the appointéd time, from 
the hands of the mantua maker, superbly trim- 
med with thread Jace and satin, a trifling addi- 
tional expense, which Matilda declared was in- 
dispensable. Shoes and gloves; corresponding, 
were also indispensable. Indeed Rachel foond 
that the frock was but @ small part of a com- 
pletely elegant costume. She felt some sad mis- 
givings of conscience, when she first arrayed hers 
self in garments so unwontedy bat the tened 
splendour of her beauty, soom-exerted its recon- 
ciling inflaénce: Though she had not so far fore 


gotten her vow to Reuben, as to ape aired 
to another, her imagination acknow a de- 





would ever be applicable to herself. 
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cided preference in favour of one of her many ad- 
mirers. 

Mr. R——, was distinguished for his talents, 
high-breeding and reputed wealth. His man- 
ners and conversation were fascinating; the lat- 
ter was deeply imbued with the ethereal spirit of 
poetry, and warmed with a glow of passion, ir- 
tesistible to the ardent mind of Rachel. She 
listened and admired—she felt as if a new crea- 
tion were beaming around her. He had never 
talked to her of marriage, therefore she could not 
reject him, and say, ** / ain engaged to Reuben 
Hastings.” Satisfying her conscience with this 
species of fidelity, she did not turn a deaf ear to 


the vague expressions of love and adoration that | 


fell from his insidious tongue. It was he who 


was to be her escort to the party, on which she | 


had wasted so many anxious thoughts. The 
evening was arrived—she stood by his side in 
her uncle’s drawing room waiting for her cousin, 
who had not quite completed her toilet. The 
united blaze of the fire-light, and the lamps on 
the mantel piece fell full upon her person, relieved 
by the rich drapery of the deep crimson window- 
curtains behind. A.stranger was announced— 
and before she was aware of his entrance, spell- 
bound, as she was, by the low words of her com- 
panion—Reuben Hastings was before her. She 
started with an exclamation almost amounting to 
a shriek, gave one involuntary spring forward to 
meet him, then stopped and remained immovea- 
ble as marble. Reuben too stood ee the 
+ gazing upon her with a most extraordinary 
bmn Cr iuiinek while Mr. R——, 
looked from one to the other in silent amazement, 
a dark cloud gathering over his handsome, but 
haughty features. Reuben fora moment believed, 
that his senses deceived him, and that the daz- 
sling figure before him, was a vision of his im- 
agination and not his own beauteous but simple 
country girl—and no wonder, for ‘his unsophisti- 
~cated eye had never before rested on a form clothed 
in the luxuriance of fashion, Instead of the un- 
adorned white, which was once her best attire, 
her robe was of a tissue transparent as the web 
.of a gossamer, the glitter of satin in its redun- 
dant folds, the body shaded with decorating lace. 
The neck over which he had always seen the 
modest kerchief, had now no otber covering than 
some light silvery gauze that floated over its 
whiteness, like mist on New England’s snows, 
Artificial blossoms were bound round her shining 
locks—a giow of unnatural excitement burned on 
the roses of her cheek. “Oh! Rachel—is it 
you?” The words burst from him almost un- 
consciously. He did not approach her—he would 
as soon have thought of touching a goddess, as 
the hand encased in that soft kid glove. She 
tried to speak—she tried to smile—and failing in 
the effort, burst into tears. 


“ Who is this impertinent intruder?” said Mr. | 


R——, in a low disdainful voice to Rachel, * al- 
low me to———”” 

** Oh, stop!” cried Rachel, “ he is a very par- 
ticular friend of my father’s. My father—my 
mother—Reuben—are they well? And Lydia, 

k! Reuben—what brought you here !” 
Every feeling was lost in undefined alarm. She 
forward, and catching hold of his arm, 


Fooked up in his face, with eyes that would fain | 


pierce into his soul, 
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i * They are well—all well! what brought me 
here, Rachel ? It is no matter, now ! Farewell!” 
| He turned round, casting a glance at Mr. R., as 


| proud and haughty as his own; but the simple 


word “ Reuben,” uttered in a low beseeching 
| tone, brought him back. At this embarrassing 
| moment, Matilda entered. She immediately re- 

collected the young farmer, shook hands with 
| him with exceeding cordiality ; introduced him to 

Mr. R. ; inquired after her uncle, aunt, and cousin, 

and invited him to accompany them to the 
| Party, almost in one breath. Then, without 
| waiting to hear his replies, she begged Rachel 
| to go into the next room with her, to clasp her 
bracelets and earrings—drawing her away with 
her, all the time she was speaking. 

** Now, Rachel,” said she, as soon as the 
door was closed, * do not think of doing so ridi- 
culous a thing as to remain at home. I feared 
| you would propose it, and spirited you off in 
time. You would be the laughing stock of the 
town. What would Mr. R. think? What would 
every body think ? You must forget all yourrustic 
nonsense and moonlight romance. It will never 
do here; you can see him to-morrow, next day. 
Come, I will explain every thing to him.” 

Bewildered, and almost passive, Rachel suffer- 
ed Matilda to * explain every thing to him,” as she 
said—afraid of making herself ridiculous by fol- 
lowing the impulse of nature and truth—involved 
in a web of her own vanity’s weaving, without 
the strength to extricate hersélf, she felt as if 
a night-mare were brooding on her faculties. 
She heard Reuben utter some incoherent words 
to Matilda; saw him cross the threshold, after 
casting one upbraiding, indignant glance towards 
her; was assisted into the carriage, and seated at 
the side of Mr. R., before the full reality of what 
had passed filled hermind. Matilda, who recked 
not of the injured heart, her guiding folly had 
tortured almost to madness, rallied Rachel so 
unmercifully about her country beau, that Mr. 
R, began to despise himself for being jealous of 
so mean an object. He recovered his sunny 
humour, and exerted his powers of fascination 
so Stiecessfully, that Rachel yiclded again to 
their influence and hushed for a time the self- 
accusing spirit in her bosom. Admired and ca- 
ressed, receiving incense trom all, and constant 
devotion from one, was she happier that night, 
in her ill-bought finery, than when she moved 
in her native village, in simplicity and loveliness, 
happy in the homage of one upright heart? Those 
who saw her there, in the midst of that gay 
scene, might have imagined so; but could they 
have beheld her after the midnight hour, sittin 
by the smouldering embers—ihe lamp dim an 
unsnuffed before her—her costly raiments thrown 
unheeded on a chair—her cheek drooping on her 
trembling hand—they would have wondered at 
the transformation. A letter was spread upon 
her lap—for Reuben had sent a packet during her 
absence, which he had brought from her home, 
commissioned to his care, with a thousand mes- 
sages of love. The one she had just been read- 
ing was from her father—on one passage her eyes 
remained riveted. “And one thing, my be- 
loved child, forget not your true friend, Reu- 
ben, nor Jearn to regard him less, because he 
may not dress as finely, nor make as fine a 
! bow as the coxcombs that haunt the houses of 
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the wealthy. He is the son of my heart, and 
well deserves your love. He is unhappy at your 
long silence. He says he cannot live longer 
without seeing you. He is come to bear to you 
our blessings and regrets. Will you not return 
with him, my child. I fear much, lest in the 
great world where you now dwell, some canker 
will blight the gourd I have planted, and be- 
neath whose green shade my old age still hopes 
to rest.” ce 

“*My father! oh, my father!” repeated the 
remorse-stricken girl, “*why did I ever leave 
you? But I will return to your arms. 1 will 
beg for Reuben’s forgiveness. I will acknow- 
ledge all my vanity and folly. He is all that is 
kind and good. ‘The morning shall expiate the 
sins of this night.” 

But Reuben came not with the morning sun- 
beams, to receive the expiatory offering of peni- 
tence. -His was not a spirit made to be bruised 
and trampled upon—to be cast aside by a fickle, 
though idolized beauty. He was conscious of 
his own worth, and would have died rather than 
remind her of her broken troth. He sent her a 
note, containing these few words—and they were 
all. ‘Rachel you are free—free as air. You 
promised to remember me while you remembered 
your Greator. I forgive you for forgetting me— 
but ] pray thee, forget not Him.—Reuben.” 

Leaving Rachel to drink the draught her own 
hands have prepared, we return for awhile to her 
father’s household. It is a pleasant picture to 
contemplate—the fireside of a New England 
farmer. he table is drawn near the glowing 
hearth, enlivened by the blaze of a pine-knot— 
brighter than the light of the brilliant chandelier. 
The wintry wind whistles against the windows ; 
the boughs of the trees occasionally sweep 
against the house with a groaning sound, creat- 
ing a feeling of comfort and gratitude within, con- 
trasted with the chill and desolation abroad. 
The Farmer sits in one corner with a book 
upon his knee, his wife in another, knitting, 
with one foot upon the cradle, and Lydia, who 
ever unites, if possible, utility with pleasure, 
is knitting and reading atthe same time. Yet, at 
every gust, the eyes of each are turned to- 
wards the window with an anxious expression, 
as if some beloved one might be exposed to the 
blast. A little chair stands near the fire-side. 
It is the one Rachel was wont to occupy, and 
every night as they gather round the hearth, 
the parents, in imagination, behold the fair bright 
form of their darling, in her acéustomed seat. 

**She may be with us, again, this very night,” 
said the father, shutting his book and looking out, 
on the cold, grey, drifting clouds; ** Ruben will 
retarn—and [ am sure he will not come back 
alone.” 


“We must forgive her,” cried the mother, 
“if she stays a little longer—she is so happy 
there, and so much caressed. We have the 
— of a hard winter before us, and after 

ing used to so much luxury, it will be a sad 
change to the poor child. 1 wrote to her that 
she might stay if she would.” 

“*] am sorry for it,’ said the Farmer. “God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. Heaven 
grant my lamb may be restored to me before she 
is 3 of the sheltering fleece of innocence and 
truth. 


| 








| 
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‘Tine clear notes of the stage horn broke me- 
lodiousfy on the silence of the evening. Every 
heart throbbed with expectation. The fire on 
the hearth was replenished, the books laid aside 
—a minute seemed, in duration, an hour. At last 
the door opened, and Reuben entered. 

** Alone!—Reuben, alone?”* was repeated by 
every voice. * And Rachel—is she well? And 
did not she write, and why has she not return- 
ed?” were questions almost simultaneously ask- 
ed. 

“She is well—she is happy,” said Reuben, 
“‘be not alarmed—but I am cold and tired, and 
the wind has taken away my breath.” 

He sat down by the fire and leaned his head 
over on his hands, so as to shade his face from 
the anxions eyes that were gazing on it. 
haughty consciousness of insulted worth, which 
had supported him when alone, faiJed him in the 
presence of that affectionate family, where he ha 
so long held the place of a brother and a son, 
The dream was so beautiful and it seemed so 
true, and now it wasall gone. His head droop- 
ed lower and lower till it rested on his knees, 
and if some scalding tears mingled with the sleet, 
with which his garments were covered, let not 
his manhood be despised. 

All seemed to have an intuitive perception of 
the truth, but not a word was uttered, till the 
Farmer, laying his hand on Reuben’s shoulder, 
said in a low, solemn voice—* It is the hour 
when we always unite in prayer to that Being 
who has no variableness or shadow of change. 
Kneel with us my son.” And Renben knelt 
down on the very spot where Rachel had so often 
bent in humility of soul by her father’s side, and 
rose composed and strengthened. He told the 
reception he had met, the splendour he had wit, 
nessed, and the letter he had written. He 
ged of them never to renew the subject, promising. 
not to become an alien from their h 
He hadyyielded to all the weakness he ever 
should manifest; he felt as if new energies were 
born within him. And it was even so. It was 
observed by many that Reuben Hastings looked 
several years older than before, and that though 
he was paler and thinner, there was an added dig- 
nity of mien, and a grave and intellectual ex- 
pression in his countenance, that became him 
much better as a man than his former ruddy bloom. 
He still passed a part of almost every evening 
at Farmer Haven’s, reading aloud, while Lydia 
knit or sewed—experiencing a delightful sen- 
sation of repose, yet invigoration, in the gentle 
kindness of her manners and the purity of her 
thoughts. Matilda had written requesting that 
Rachel] might remain till after her wedding, which 
was shortly to take place. Mrs. Haven, much 
as she valued Reuben, could not lament a cir- 
cumstance that promised to forward hér 
ambitious hopes. The father said 
the subject, but his increased silence 


| evinced that an additional weight was testing on 


his mind. ‘It makes but little difference now,” 
replied he, to the reasonings of his wife, “ afew 
weeks longer does not matter much. Let the 
whole chaff be winnowed from the wheat.” 

nd where was Rachel? Had .the blossoms 
of her good resolutions yielded fruit, or had they 
withered and fallen like untimely spring flowers? 
Alas! the soil on which they grew was shallow, 
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and thorns sprang up to choke them in their birth. 
Matilda persuaded her that it was undignified 
and unlady-like, or to nse her own expression, 
ridiculous, to waste remorse and tears on one who 
had given her up so lightly, and dwelt on the 
brilliant establishment within her reach. She 
even convinced her that it would be a double 
perjury to reject the love of Mr. R-—, to whom 
report had already plighted her. Assailed by 
such sophistry, Rachel tried to satisfy herself 
that it was all right, but the colour of her cheek 
became fitful and fainter, and the deep violet of 
her eyes ofttimes assumed a pale and heavy 
hue. It was only in the presence of Mr. R 
that she believed herself happy. She mistook 
the excitement of the imagination for love, admi- 
ration for talents for veneration and esteem—and 





looked to passing her future life with a man of | 


whose real character, whose prigciples and faith 
as a Christian she knew nothing. What was 
her consternation, her self-degradation, when it 
was announced that this accomplished and fasci- 
nating man was arrested for the proved crime of 
Sorgery, when the whole city rang with the tidings, 
and she knew that her name wasassociated with 
his in all the circles of fashion. 

Now were Reuben’s wrongs amply revenged. 
The poor dupe of an unprincipled deceiver, she 
stood trembling and dizzy, looking over the brink 
from which she was so near being precipitated, 
loathing every thing, and most of all herself. Then 
she was obliged to master her feelings, that she 
might not be pitied by those who had envied her. 
She dreaded to return to her once loved home— 
for there was Reuben, whose upbraiding eye she 
hoped never again to meet. 

She found relief in the bustle occasioned by the 
approaching nuptials, and endeavoured to forget 
herself in Matilda’s anticipated happiness. The 
bridegroom came—the house was a scene of con- 
stant gaiety. Where the laugh was loudest and 
the festivity brightest was Rachel seen, but her 
laugh had no merriment, and her smile was with- 
out joy. She stood up at Matilda’s side while 
the marriage ceremony was being performed, 
and while ee heart took in the deep solemnity 
of the rite, and she saw the agitation of hope and 
joy on the usually thoughtless features of the 

tide, she felt what a fearful thing it was to 
trifle with another’s peace. Young as she was, 
her own prospects seemed forever blighted. She 
had lost one lover by her own folly, she had been 
the credulous dupe of another. Matilda would 
gladly have taken Rachel with her, but this she 
would not listen to. 

After her departure, she knew the term of her 
visit was expired, and began to make immedi- 
ate arrangements to return. Little did she dream 
of the trials that yet awaited her. In the midst 
of the stormy feelings that had lately swept over 
her she had forgotied the debts she had contract- 
ed. Now she remembered them, and made it 
her first care to settle them. She first sent for 
the mantua-maker’s bill, supposing, as Matilda 
had said, that would be a /rifle. It was fortunate 
she was in her own chamber when the servant 
handed it to her. Every drop of blood left her 
cheeks and lips, as she looked upon the amount. 
She had never taken into consideration the quan- 
tity of thread lace and rich decorations which had 
been added, and ignorant of the great value of 
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such articles, she was thunderstruck. This 
single bill exceeded all the money she had in the 
world, including her sister’s gift. Determining 
to know the full extent of her wretchedness, she 
sent for the merchant’s bill, sitting in the same 
attitude till it arrived, the image of despair. It 
was more than her worst fears had anticipated. 
She knew that her parents had given her all and 
far more than they could well spare, that though 
the produce of the farm and their own labour sup- 
ported the family in comfort, it was a hard mat- 
ter for her father to command money enough to 
supply clothing and necessaries, particularly in 
the winter season. She knew, too, that an early 
frost had blighted in a measure the hopes of the 


| husbandman, and that it was a time of unusual 


pressure and economy. Hour after hour she sat 
holding in her hands the fatal papers. She gazed 
upon the figures till they seemed to multiply 
with frightful rapidity, and swell to an uncaleu- 
lable amount. She pressed her hands upon her 
aching brows—she believed she felt something 
cold and heavy at her heart—she believed she 
wis going to die, and throwing herself upon the 
bed, lost for a while all consciousness of her 
wretchedness. In this situation she was found 
by her aunt, who, seeing the papers crushed in 
her hand, believed they must be the occasion of 
her illness, and hastily examined them. When 
Rachel recovered her recollection, it was an un- 
speakable relief to her to find her aunt knew the 
cause of her agony. 

“Tam sorry, very sorry,’ said her kind and 
sympathizing relation. ‘I am afraid we cannot 
help you much—Matilda’s wedding was a source 
of great expense. It was a very imprudent thing. 
I wish I had the means.” She knew the sum 
would be no more felt, taken from her husband’s 
purse, than a drop of water from the ocean, but 
she knew also, that the ocean would as soon 
yield up the treasures of its unfathomable depths, 
as he would advance the money for Rachel. This 
rich and elegant lady had not a dollar at her own 
command,—so completely had her husband as- 
sumed the reins over her own wealth. She tried 
to soothe Rachel; told her the merchant would 
wait; she need not distress herself so much, that 
the mantua-maker would, perhaps, take the lace 
of the frock for what was wanting to make up 
her bill—she promised to attend to that business 
herself, and advised her by all means not to say 
anything to her uncle about it. But Rachel was 
resolved to humble herself to the dust, if she 
might spare her father such a blow. She sought 
her uncle, who was in his study immersed in 
business, Surprised into a little feeling by her 
pale and distressed countenance, he kindly bade 
her be seated, inquiring the cause of her emotion. 
She could not speak, but extending to him the 
account she had brought with her, covered her 
face with her hands, not daring to witness the 
effect of the communication. 

‘* Extravagant girl!” exclaimed he, in a start- 
ling tone. “ What is it you expect from me. 
And how dared you, contract such a debt, unau- 
thorised and unlicensed.” 

Rachel might have pleaded an excuse in Ma- 
tilda’s importunity—she might have urged that 
she was led into temptation, that she did not seek 
it, but with all her faults, she was too generous 
to throw blame on the absent, and she said nota 
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syllable in her own extenuation. She threw her- 
self on his generosity and mercy. She wept— 
she entreated for his brother's, for her father’s 
sake. Her tears were like dew on marble. 
When a love of gold and a love of pomp and 
splendour struggle in the same character, the crust 
that gathers over the better feelingsis harder, and 
more impenetrable than where avarice reigns 
alone. Wearied with her supplications, he drew 
back from the arms that were clasped round his 
knees in earnest entreatyjfor she had thrown 
herself prostrate at his feeti and said with a bit- 
ter smile, “A young lady who can afford to 
make gifts of money, that Jthought best to with- 
hold, must find the means of cancelling her own 
debts.” 

At this cold, vindictive taunt, Rachel felt her 
appeal was, indeed, in vain. She remembered 
the ragged little boy who sat by the way-side, 
and envied him his destiny. 

She returned to her chamber and satin silence 
there. ‘The words of the prodigal came to her 
recollection. ‘I will arise and go to my father.” 
“Yes,” thought she, “I will go to my father, 
not to receive from him the golden ring and silken 
raiment—but the sackcloth and ashes, meet for 
my repentance. He shall rot be bowed with 
the burthen of my superfluities. I will toil like 
a hireling for daily wages, till I have paid 
the price of my folly. Yes!” continued she, 
her memory gathering up the texs she had learn- 
ed in childhood, “These hands shall minister 
to my necessities—I have never seen the Righte- 
ous forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread.” 

The next day she called at themerchant’s, re- 
solving to tell him her present nability to pay, 
and request his indulgence till she could com- 
mand the means. Mr. M was a highly 
respectable, gentlemanly man, though no fre- 
quenter of the circles of fashion He was well 
acquainted with the character of Mr. William 
Haven, and remembered his niee. Though he 
was acquainted with the general character of her 
uncle, he was not aware of the full extent of 
his avarice, and when Rachel began her expla- 
nation, he assured her, she had no cause of un- 
easiness, as the name of her untle was a suffi- 
cient guarantee. With rising tears and blushes 
she forbade him to make any application there, 
telling him that her father mustibe responsible ; 
but he was a farmer, labouring fa the daily sup- 
port of a large family. She toldhim that, small 
as the sum might seem to the rch, it could not 
be raised without exposing them to great incon- 
venience, but if she had health amd life, he should 
ere long be paid. Mr. M - was a benevo- 
lent man, and Rachel was too lwely a pleader, 
to petition often in vain. He reierated his word 
that her father should not be qpressed. She 
felt that a crushing weight was removed from 
her mind, giving place to unutterable gratitude. 
Here again the worldling may leugh at her dis- 
tress, as being preposterous from so slight a 
cause—a mere Fife But .Rahel had been 
brought up in the school of economy, and had a 

rfect horror of debt. Her father never allowed 

is family to purchase anything, for which they 
could not immediately pay. ‘ Beware of debts,” 
was his motto. ‘ An honestman will never run 
deeply in debt.” 

One little circumstance ought not to be omit- 











ted here. While Rachel was conversing with 
the merchant, she observed a well-dressed young 
lad, gazing earnestly at her, and evidently trying 
to attract her attention. He whispered to Mr. 
M , who said smilingly to Rachel, 

“ This little fellow says he is sorry if you are 
in trouble, as you were once very kind to him.” 
Then Rachel remembered the features of the boy 
who had picked up her uncle’s silver, and whose 
honesty she had herself rewarded. This re- 
markable trait in his character, contrasted with 
his poverty had been displayed in several instan- 
ces. Mr. M noticed him and finding he 
had excellent capacities, clothed him and took 
him into his , The simple act of 
kindness shewn by Rachel to the poor child, in- 
terested the merchant in her favour, far more than 
her personal appearance, and caused him to re- 
member her longer. 

As we are making a passing sketch, there 
needs no minute detail of Rachel’s departpré 
from the city. Imagine her once more in the 
bosom of her family—all her faults acknowleag- 
ed and forgiven. She has met Reuben again, 
and instead of coldness and reproaches, receives 
the kindness of a brother and a friend. Her 
chilled and aching heart melts and warms in the: 
genial atmosphere of home-born love. The 
ground is still covered with snow, and the trees 
glittering with icicles, for long and severe are 
the winters of New England—but there is no 
winter within. In the home of contentment, 
perpetual summer smiles. Rachel rose early 
and sat up late. She seemed to live but for one 
purpose—to earn the means of cancelling her 
debt. She saw the family were obliged to sub- 
mit to many little privations, in consequence of 
the autumnal blight—but they did not murmur. 
Her father did not reproach her for her previous 
extravagance. The keenness of her remorse was 
such he had no wish to heighten it? He saw 
with joy her virtuous exertions; he was sure a 
blessing would follow them. He procured her 
employment from a large book-binding estab- 
lishment, in the vicinity, and every evening, 
she folded sheet after sheet, and sewed them, 
preparatory to being bound. Every morning, 
too, with the dawning of the day, she was at her 
task, warming her cold fingers with the rapidity 
of her motions. To be sure the emoluments 
were small], but she said to herself, ** Work on— 
the object shall be accomplished at last.” Reu- 
ben often assisted her at night, and, then her task 
seemed light. ‘* He no longer loves me,” thought 
she, * but he pities me, for he sees I have saf- 
fered. He knows, too, that I am in the path of 
duty, and he kindly lends mea helping hand.” 
Thus Rachel reasoned, and in spite of her asser- 
tion that Reuben no longer loved her, hope began 
to play like a sunbeam over her heart. 

At length spring retarned with all the glory 

uliar to ‘northern climes. It came with the 
full gushing of the liberated stream, the fragrance 
of the blossoming boughs, the music of unnum- 
bered birds. The husbandman went forth to his 
labours, rejoicing in the beautiful promises of the 
season—and praying the God of the harvest 
would keep back the autumnal mildew, and the 
untimely frost. One evening, while Rachel was 
watering some wild plants she was trying to rear, 
at the foot of the meeting elms, the gate was 
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opened by a stranger's hand—she turned and re- 
cognised Mr. M., thecity merchant. The water- | 
ing-pot dropped from her hand. She caught | 
hold of the railings for support. With all her 
industry sie had not yet realized more than half | 
the sum required. 

* Be not alarmed,” said he, gently taking her | 
hand; “I come as a friend, not as a creditor. | 
Business led me to this part of the valley. I 
have a little orphan daughter with me, who has 
long been an invalid. Physicians recommend 
the country air; would it be asking too great | 
a favour, to beg you to receive her for a few 
weeks into your family, during my absence, 
where she may profit by the double influence of | 
kind attention, and a healthful air ?”’ 

It may be well imagined that this offer was 
accepted with gratitude and readiness. Rachel 
looked upon it as a direct interposition of Heaven 
in her behalf. She devoted herself to the little 
invalid with unwearied assiduity, and saw with 
rapture the faint roses of returning health dawn- 
ing on hercheek. When the father returned he 
scarcely recognized his renovated child. He 
lingered, day after day, atthe homestead, charm- 
ed by the domestic virtues that hallowed its sim- 

licity. The mother believed her still darling 
chel was yet to be the wife of a gentleman, 
whose worth was commensurate to his fortune. 
Though a widower, he was inthe prime of man- 
hood ; his person was pleasing, and his manners 
winningly mild. But she was mistaken in her 
maternal prophecy. It was Lydia, whose un- , 
retending excellence won every moment upon 
his regard. ‘There was something in her gentle, 
thoughtful eye, that charmed him more than all 
the beauty of Rachel. He studied her character 
and felt every moment more and more convinced 
of the wisdom of his choice. Lydia, whose mo- 
desty never allowed her to dream of such a con- 
quest, was overwhelmed with amazement, but 
she knew how to appreciate its value. She had 
exalted views of the duty of a wife and mother, 
and though she shrunk at first from being invest- 
ed with both these sacred responsibilities at once, 
she looked with joy upon the prospect of having 
such a companion in the journey of life. Thus 
it proved, that Lydia, for whom her mother had 
never indulged one ambitious dream, was the | 
one who was destined to fill a higher station 
than the one Providence had allotted her from 
her birth. 

Rachel, who almost adored her sister, could 
have worshipped Mr. M., for doing justice to | 
her worth. Yet after the first fervour of her | 
joy subsided, some human feelings stole in to | 
alloy it. She did not envy Lydia, but she could | 
not help thinking that, after all, this was adreary | 
world, unless some fond heart were entwined | 
with ours, some kindred spirit, whose wings of | 
love should be folded softly and tenderly around | 
the heart. | 


The evening before Mr. M’s. departure, she 
felt unusually affected by the painful associa- | 
tions his presence could not fzil to awaken. 
She left the room, and walked mechanically to 
the spot where she and Ruben were once accus- 
tomed to meet. She had constructed a seat of 
moss, at the roots of the trees, and planted 
flowers—and there she sat, finding at that mo- 
ment, more happiness in the memories of the past, 





| length, “ since we last met here. 
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| than in any hopes of the future. Reuben came 


and sat down beside her. It was a late hour, 
and she had pot looked for his coming. They 
sat there in silence, while the breath of night 
whispered through the arching boughs, like the 
voice of an invisible spirit, filling up the pause. 
It was the first time, since her return, that he 
had sought to be alene with her, and Rachel’s 
heart throbbed high. 

“*We have both suffered much,” said he, at 
Something of 
the romance of that hour is past—for then I 


| dreamed of bliss anc perfection, not to be found 


in this world. We are both wiser, and, I think, 
better, for the sorrows we have caused each other. 


| Rachel, if yon love me still, and feel that you 


can love me long, let us once more take each 
other by the hand, zs beings who may always 
find something to forgive in each other, yet more 
to cherish; we will be fellow-labourers under 
your parents’ roof and smooth their path in the 
downhill of life. 

Rachel wept—but they were tears of humble, 
heartfelt joy. To be the wife of Reuben, realized 
all her hopes of felicity. She uttered no vows 
aloud, but she made a covenant with her own 
soul, that her whole life should be devoted to his 
happiness—and the covenant was kept. Lydia 
moved not more steadily onward, in the more 
elevated sphere in which she was placed, than 
Rachel, in her lowlier path. Even the once 
misjudging mother acknowledged, they were 
both shining in their own peculiar orbits. Man, 
in his blindness, may mark out the destinies of 
his fellow-man% but it is the creator alone who 
knows what is meet for the creature he has made. 
He plants the lily by the stream—the rose in 
the valley—and the bay on'the hill-side: there 
they bloom for his glory— 


‘* Whose breath perfumes them, 
And whose pencil paints.” 


Writien for the Lady’s Book. 
STANZAS. 


The bird, that soars on joyous wing, 
Must stoop to earth when darkness reigns ; 
The flowers, that gem the breast of spring, 
Fade when the frost comes o’er the plains ; 
And thus gay Fancy droops her flight, 
Beneath affliction’s starless night— 
And thus sweet feeling’s hopes are lost, 
Chill’d by neglect’s unkindly frost, 


Morn smiles the gloomy night away, 

The bird again may seek the skies; 
And in the life-imparting ray, 

The sad and shrinking flowrets rise. 
But lowly Genius, thou must pine, 
On thee no fostering sun will shine : 
And pride, with cold, averted eye, 
Beholds thy sweetest blossoms die. 

Eprror. 





He that can please nobody, is not so much to 
be pitied, as he that nobody can please. 
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Translated from Le Cameleon. 


THE DINNERS OF CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 


Durine the time Cardinal Richelieu held such 
tyrannic sway in the legislative concerns of 
France, an old military officer who resided upon 
a small estate in Normandy, had occasion to visit 
Paris on some private business. He had been 
some days in the capital, when, on returning to 
his hotel one evening, he found on histable a note | 
addressed to himself in the hand-wpiting of the 
Cardinal, which proved to be nothing Jess than | 
an invitation to dine at the Chateawde Ruel, the 
next day. So great an honour was 4s surprising 
as it was unexpected. He, however, attributed | 
this high distinction to some friesd at Court, and | 
set out in time to arrive at the four appointed | 
The old soldier commenced his short journey on | 
foot, and having ascended the hill of Neuilly, he | 
perceived a cabricletapproaching, Having some 

| 
| 


doubt whether he had taken the right road, he 
enquired of the occupant of theWehicle his way 

to Ruel. I 
“ «To Ruel,” answered the stranger, “if you 
will accept of a seat in my chaise I shall be | 
happy to drive you thither—thatis my destination — 
also.” 

With many thanks for this politeness our offi- | 
cer entered the cabriolet, and began to converse 
freely with his new companion. 

*] am going to dine with the Cardinal,” said 
the laiter. 

**Mon dieu,” exclaimed the veteran, *“* how 
very singular, I am about to do the very same 
thing, yet I am at a loss to know how I deserve 
so high an honour, for never to my knowledge 
have I served his highness in any way ; neither 
have I been introduced to him.” 

** How!” exclaimed the driver of the cabriolet, 
with surprise. And then, changing his manner, 
he said slowly and sorrowfully, “ You have never | 
seen the Cardinaly and you and J are to dine with | 
him to-day! { pity you!” 

‘Good Heavens! what has made yon change | 
countenance?” 

«Call up every circumstance from the recess- 
es of your memory,” said the stranger, with great | 
earnestness. ‘I conjure you to recollect your- 
self. Have you never directly, or indirectly had | 
any communication personally or otherwise with 
the Prime Minister?” 

“Indeed never to my knowledge.” 

“Try again, | implore you,” continued the 
gentleman, with increased anxiety—* that cir- | 
cumstance is of the very greatest importance to 
you, although you may not believe it.” { 

“Sir, you alarm me,” ejaculated the veteran. | 

“ Not unnecessarily, I can assure you—scru- 
tinize your conscience well. Have you ever al- 
luded to the Cardinal in any public way?” 

* Not that I can remember.” 

* Never was guilty of a satire, or 

“ Oh! I beg pardon, yes, I had forgotten, when 
at Court some time since, I published a few 
poems, amongst them was an epigram, not very 
flattering to his highness.” 

“ T thought so,—listen to the fatal lot which 
awaits you. The Cardinal has discovered in you ‘ 





” 








an enemy—hbis vengeance is terrible—he never 
invites me but when some horrid crime is to be 
performed—you are the victim to-day.” 

** Horrible!’ exclaimed the old officer—* how 
may I believe you?”’ 

** IT am the dest authority for what you have 
just learnt.—In me you behold a 

* Who?” 

“The Executioner! I feel happy in warning 
you—in saving at least one victim from prema- 
ture death!”’ 

** How, how, can I reward you?” said the ve- 
teran. 

“ Only by keeping the secret of my having 
saved your life, and not forgetting me! Fly!— 
leave Paris with all speed!”? 

The officer lost no time in deseending from the 
cab, and making the best of his way to Paris, 
from whence he set out on the same evening on 
the route to his residence in Normandy: and it 
was not long before he had the double satisfae- 
tion of learning the death of Richelien, and of 
proving and expressing his gratitude to his friend 
the executioner. 

This then is the history of the snug dinners at 
Ruel. They were always tete-a-tete parties, con- 
sisting of only three guests—the Cardinal, the 
executioner, and the victim. The cheer was 
capital—rare dishes, and excellent wines, which 





| were enhanced by the affability and bonhommie 


of the host. After dinner his Excellency would 
propose an adjournment to a neighbouring apart- 
ment. He entered first—then the executioner, 
and lastly the victim, who was instantly precipi- 
tated into a vault under the floor, which was raised 
by the executioner by means of a spring. This 
was as quickly closed, and the “finisher of the 
law” returned home, while the Cardinal retired 
to enjoy his dessert. 


8 @ ome 
THE WIDOWED MOTHER TO HER INFANT. 


Sleep, treasure, sleep! may peace be thine, 

May infant dreams and pleasures shine, 
O’er thine early pillow! 

Thou art the last, the only bond 

Which binds, and bids me not despond, 
Or sleep beneath the willow! 


Gift of my love! thy father’s joy! 

I bless thee with his blessing, boy, 
And live to free thy path from care; 

But Infant, shall not sin and sorrow 

My vigilance in sad hour borrow, 
And fill thy mother with despair! 


Oh! never may repentance stand 

*A nigh thy couch with cypress wand, 
In mourning garb full dark as mine! ° 

For then I feel thy Mother’s moan 

Were deeper for thee, than her own, 
Where still a ray of hope doth shine! 


. 


Be as thy father, kind and true, . 
And like him, brave and feeling too, 
My blooming child! 
And then my sorrow shall be shaded, 
Although remembrance, never faded, 
Can never be beguiled! H. K, 
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THE DESERTED WIFE. 


“Tr is midnight, deep midnight,” murmured 
alonely watcher by her sick infant’s cradle, 
“and still he comes not. Ah! surely he could 
not linger so if he knew your extremity, my 
darling.” 

With a noiseless step she approached the 
window, drew aside the curtain, and anxiously 
looked out and listened ; but no footstep disturb- 
ed the silence, no form stole through the dark- 
ness; and with a fainting heart she resumed her 
place beside the suffering child. There she sat, 
pale and uncomplaining, till the last star faded 
away in its ‘azure depths,’ and the first pure 
breath of morning fanned her cheek; there she 
sat, her eye of melting tenderness bent upon the 
boy, and her delicate fingers pressing the rapid 
pulse, till the sun rose high in the heavens; and 
still he was away—the husband and the father. 

But that morning the village was busy with 
strange reports ; and many exclamations of doubt 
and pity, sorrow and surprise, passed from the 
lips of its inhabitants. 

“Gone! and with that abandoned woman! 
well, it don’t seem possible,” said one of Mrs. 
Spencer’s ~~, to another, who had kindly 
come in to tell her the news. 

“ Well, it don’t; but there is no doubt of it; 
for he has been looked for high and low, and 
can’t be found; and it is clear his wife knows 
nothing about him, for I just stepped into the 
kitchen to hint the suspicions that are going 
round, to Polly, and find out what she knew 
about it; and she said Mrs. Spencer was taking 
care of her child, and expecting her husband 
every minute.” 

“ Wretched, misguided man!” said Mrs. Boyd, 
the more thoughtful and feeling of the two; * to 
leave his pretty, gentle, sweet-tempered wife, 
for that cross, ugly woman. Well, it is marvel- 
lous—most marvellous!” 

* But then it is just what she might have ex- 
pected. Why she knew what he was when she 
married him.” 

* Yes, but then she hoped to reform him. A 
vain and foolish hope, to be sure; but he was 
rich and handsome, and so much in love, that he 

romised every thing: and she so young and 
inexperienced, that she believed all he promised.” 

“ Well, I always thought, a professor as she 
was, you know, that some judgment would come 
upon her for marrying such a man.” 

“+ It was wrong, very wrong, no doubt,” replied 
Mrs. Boyd ; “ but this is not the time to reproach 
her with it. Besides, my dear Miss Lacy, you 
know the proverb: ‘ Let her that is without sin 
amongst us, cast the first stone.’ ” 

Miss Lacy coloured slightly, and hastily tying 
her bonnet, departed, to benefit the rest of her 
acquaintance with the same intelligence. Alas! 
gossip as she was, she was this once telling no- 
thing but the truth; yet she, whom it most nearly 
concerned, was the last to suspect it, the last to 
hear of it. Shut up in the room of her sick child, 
she saw no one but Polly, and Polly loved her 
mistress too well to give her pain; but she 
learned it, at last, too rudely. Bills, which 








she could not settle, came pouring in upon her 
during the morning. ‘* What does it mean!” 
she asked herself, again and again, while she 
continued, every minute to grow more and more 
anxious for her husband’s presence. As she 
stood by an open window, exploring the street 
with aching eyes, a gentleman stepped up to the 
gate of the next, which almost joined her’s, and 
said to the proprietor, who was walking in his 
yard, ** Well, it is ascertained, beyond a doubt, 
that Spencer has gone off.” 

“That does not surprise me,” was the response; 
“*] believe he has long been preparing for it.” 

The wretched wife did not scream or faint, 
but she sunk upon a chair, her whole frame stun- 
ned by the shock. Long she sat totally uncon- 
scious of every thing about her; her head thrown 
back against the wall, her face pale and cold, 
her eyes fixed on vacancy, and an occasional 
shivering, the only perceptible token of life. The 
faint wail of her child was the first sound which 
touched the electric chain: it roused her at once, 
and she tottered to his cradle: he opened his 
eyes, a soft, faint smile played upon his lips, 
and he feebly attempted to stretch out his arms 
to her—the smile, the action, so touching to a 
mother’s heart, unsealed the fountain of feeling, 
and tears poured like rain from her dry and burn- 
ing eyes. She laid her head upon the pillow 
beside him, pressed her cheek to his, and sob- 
bed, as infancy in its little troubles is wont to 
sob upon a mother’s bosom, and gradually the 
weight that pressed upon her heart was light- 
ened 

Then bitter thoughts of the past, the erring past, 
came thronging upon her brain. Months and 
years were lived over in a few short hoars; and 
contrition, deep and sincere, flowed out in alter- 
nate musings and prayers like these. “ Oh, my 
Father thou dost not afflict willingly or grieve 
the children of men? Yes, I see it all now,— 
my own hands have wrought out this sorrow for 
me. I knew that religion was the only sure basis 
upon which to build domestic virtue and happi- 
ness—that where it is wanting; the golden lines 
of affection must soon grow weak and drop asun- 
der—that it alone could enable us to resist the 
cares and disappointments of life—to submit to 
each other’s infirmities—to bear each other’s bur- 
dens—and yet I knew that Ais heart was untouch- 
ed by the sacred fire. His vices were not con- 
cealed from me; but vain, presumptuous, that I 
was, I believed, or rather tried to believe, that 
my influence and example could reclaim him. I 
forgot the command which says, ‘ give me. thy 
heart,’ and yielded it up toa poor worm of the 
dust :—and now, this ‘ god of my idolatry,’ is 
made the instrument of my punishment. 

* Ah! how I sought, by false, but specious 
arguments, to quiet my accusing conscience. 
My whole life, 1 said, shall be a transcript of 
the pure precepts of the Gospel—the sole pur- 
pose of my being to win him to its obedience— 
not in humble faith, but in sinful reliance upon 
my own strength, did I say this; and now I 
am taught that my own strength is perfect weak- 
ness. Then I strove to persuade myself that my 
— of doing good would be greatly increased 

y my marriage—for I had little of my own, and 
his wealth seemed almost boundless—but that 
wealth has melted away like an April snow, or 
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the morning dew, and [ have learned that it is 
better to ‘ stay myself on the Lord,’ and ‘keep 
his commandments,’ than to ‘trust in uncertain 
riches.” 

“ Oh, my Father! suffer me no more to wander 
from the strait and narrow way, or to pluck 
forbidden fruit; for though the broad path at 
first seemed strewed with flowers—thorns and 
briars soon sprung up around me, and the fruit 
turned to ashes in my hand. Ah! it is a bitter, 
but needful lesson thou art giving me ; that safety 
and happiness are found under the shadow of 
Thy wing only while we yield to Thy guidance, 
and do Thy will! 

“ Once I thought his affection could never 
fail me ; that come what would, there I should 
always find a refuge; but how soon did I mark 
the ‘altered eye,’ the unkind word, and the cold 
estrangement that wore my very heart away. 
And in this depth of sorrow, I forgot that I had 
one duty on earth beside, and gave up my whole 
life, every faculty of my soul, to win him back to 
me—and smiled, and put on a seeming cheer- 
fulness, even while my being was withering 
away beneath the bitterness of disappointed af- 
fection. Ah! how I watched for one glance of 
tenderness, or one approving word, as if my 
hopes of heaven depended upon it—and watched 
in vain. May I devote the remainder of my 
days to Him who never withholds his approba- 
tion from those who seek it sincerely; and 
* whose favour is life, and whose loving kindness 
is better than life.’ Like a truant child I have 
wandered far away from Thee, my Father, and 
sorely hast thou chastened me; now I would 
commit all miy steps to Thee, and follow where 
thou lea so shall my weary heart find rest.” 

Such were the reflections and prayers of the 
deserted wife, during this eventful day. She 
could think of the past only with a deep feeling 
of self-reproach, and of the future, but with an 
earnest desire to be kept from such errors as had 
led to her present sorrow ; of the pecuniary evils 
which threatened her she thought little. * God 
will provide,’ she said to herself, as she laid her 
head upon the pillow, to get a few hours rest, 
while Polly sat up with the child. ‘God will 
provide,’ she repeated over her solijary break- 
fast in the morning. z 

In a few days, little Henry, who had been 
trembling, as it were, between life and death, 
became convalescent; and, in the meantime, it 
appeared that Spencer had disposed of every 
farthing’s worth of available property, and left 
his wife and child pennyless. 

“It is all well,” she said, when the gentleman 
to whom the arrangement of her affairs had been 
entrusted, announced it to her. 

He looked at her with surprise. ‘ Have you 
then any resources of your own—any friends 
upon whom you can depend ?” 

“None!” she meekly answered ; “ but ‘ God 
will provide.’ ** Then she saw his look of doubt, 
and added, “I do not expect a miracle to be 
wrought for me. 1 do not look to be sustained 
with bread from Heaven, or water from the rock, 
but for better things than these—for strength, 
and wisdom, and opportunity, to employ the 
faculties He has given for my support.’ 

** Burdened as you are with a child, and un- 
used to exertion, that is not to be thought of.” 
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** Not only thought of, but done, I trust,” she 
answered. ** You do not know of what a wo- 
man is capable—labouring for independence— 
a mother toiling for her child.” 

“Ah! you know nothing of the difficulties 
and discouragéments through which you will be 
obliged to struggle; nothing of want, and its 
sickening pressure upon the heart; nothing of 
severe exertion ; believe me your delicate frame 
would sink under the burden. It would be far 
better to apply to the rich relatives of your hus- 
band for assistance; it is true they live at a dis- 
tance, but thatis a slight objection; you have 
claims - fo them undoubtedly, and I dare say 
they will be willing to acknowledge them.” 

** Whoever has youth, health, and strength— 
those precious gifts of Heaven—and knowledge 
to turn them to account, has no claims upon 
charity ; thatis sacred to the sick, infirm, and igno- 
rant. ‘The world, perhaps, will call it pride, but I 
trust it is a better feeling which forbids my living 
a pensioner upon the bounty of others—a con- 
sciousness that I am bound to apply the talents 
God has given me to some useful purpose. I 
anticipated the result of this eee cme from 
its commencement; and while watching by m 
child have had leisure to arrange my plans. I 
believe I am qualified to keep a school above 
the ordinary class of our common schools; such 
an one is wanted in the village, and I think my 
friends will be willing to place me in it.” 

**The school can be obtained for you, I have 
no doubt. But will your resolution sustain you 
through the difficulties you must encounter?” 

** A consciousness that we are doing right, is 
a marvellous strengthener of the resolution, I 
find ; it is when we are wrong that it is most apt 
to falter.” 

* But yourchild ; what will you do with him.” 

* Polly will continue with me ; and I can con- 
fide him without fear to her faithful and judicious 
care. We shall hire a room, and také in sewing, 
or any kind of work which is offered to us; and 
if our health is continued, I hope we shall not 
want.” 

A few months after this, the same gentleman 
entered Mrs. Spencer’s neat little room ; she was 
engaged in sewing, but her eyes often wandered 


| from her work to her darling boy, who was 


laughing, and shouting, and shaking his bright 
curls, in the full height of infant glee; a smile 
was on the mother’s lip; her sparkling eyes, and 
cheeks just tinged with the faintest red, spoke 
of ye happiness and health. 

“Ah!” he said, “I find 1 might have spared 
my forebodings of evil; your confidence of suc- 
cess has been realized.” 

**And more than realized,” she answered. 
**] hoped only for a subsistence, but comforts, 
nay, even luxuries, are mine ; besides something 
accumulating against a time of need. Then 
exercise has brought back my appetite; occupa- 
tion kept me from dwelling upon my sorrows ; 
a consciousness that I am not living in vain, re- 
stored me to peace of mind. Ah! we are not so 
dependent upon external circumstanees for hap- 
piness as;we are apt to imagine. Wealth, fame, 
or power, cannot give it; but it is found in obey- 
ing God’s will, and doing good to his erea- . 


tures.” 
Stockbridge, 2ass. M. H. F. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S FAREWELL TO JERUSALEM. 


City of God! farewell, farewell; 

No longer in thy courts we dwell; 
‘The measure of thy crime is filled, 
Thy guardian Angel’s voice is stilled. 
Madness and sin have driven hence 
Thine only sure and safe defence. 


Jerusalem! our ancient home, 

How shall we leave thee to thy doom? 
No more the lofty psalm shall rise 
With praise and incense to the skies. 
No more thy festivals shall call 

The thronging tribes within thy wall; 
Thy shrines are desolate and bare, 
Nor priest nor sacrifice are there; 
‘The glorious temple of thy God, 

By impious feet shall yet be trod: 
With Jewish blood its courts shall flow; 
And sounds of wretchedness and woe, 
And agony shall echo there, 

The ery of Israel’s deep despair. 


The shrine which bears Jehovah’s name 
Shall blacken in the curling flame, 

And every trace be swept away 

Of all its solemn majesty: 

Thy soul shall wander forth on earth 
Marked with the curse of Jewish birth; 
Scorn and reproach shall be their lot, 
Their crime shall never be forgot. 


How shall Judea’s haughty race 
Submit to insult or disgrace? 
How shall the line of priests and kings 
Be spurned and scorned as abject things? 
Zion! thy glory in the dust, 
Abandoned all thy hope and trust, 
‘The heathen foe without thy walls, 
Discord within thy palace halls,— 
Jerusalem! our ancient home, 
How shall we leave thee to thy doom? 
Ss * *; & *# 
Boston. 
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THE GREEK BRIDE. 


Scio was one of the most beautiful and opulent 
ef all the Greek Islands, and its inhabitants 
amongst the most intelligent and refined to be 
found in that ancient abode of luxury and learn- 
ing. It would seem that the Muses, driven from 
their Arcadian haunts, still lingered about the 
fanes of this delightful Isle, unwilling to abandon 
its temples to the desecration of the Turk, or its 

ve-crowned hills and lovely valleys to the 
} oer eran that had left the rest of Greece a waste 
of ruins. Her merehants were suffered to accu- 
mulate their wealth within their marble palaces, 
and her classic-formed daughters had heard, but 
never known, the misery of their sisters in less 
favoured portions of this unhappy country. 
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But this security was only transient. Destruc- 
tion in its most powerful shape burst suddenly 
and terrifically upon them. Their wealth excited 
the cupidity, and some trifling circumstance 
roused the jealousy, of the Turk, and the flaming 
brand was hurled amongst her dwellings, the 
sword was reeking with the blood of her last 
and noblest citizens. Her daughters, the most 
beautiful of Greece, were dragged to a revolting 
servitude, or perished amidst the ashes of their 
dwellings, or fled to the inaccessible rocks of the 
mountains, the last resort of the oppressed. A 
few hurried to the shipping, and, weighing an- 
chor, bade adieu for ever to their native me 4 

But the sufferings, dreadful and appalling as 
they were, that the natives of Scio endured at 
the first sacking by the Turks, were not to be 
compared with the Jong months of toil and peril 
and hunger, which those experienced who had 
escaped from the sword, only to die of cold and 
famine amidst the fastnesses of their mountain 
wilds. Many of these wretched beings, driven 
to desperation, would come down to the sea-shore, 
on the approach of a merchant vessel, and im- 
plore to be taken on board to escape the prolong- 
ed misery of dying by cold and starvation. 

It was at this period that an American vessel, 
passing the coast, stopped at the north side of 
the Island for the purpose of procuring water. It 
would be impossible to describe the heart-rend- 
ing scenes of distress that were here presented 
to the view. Women, beautiful as the fabled be- 
ings of antiquity, were wandering about house- 
less and famishing, and apparently bewildered 
by the very extremity of their sufferings. Some 
endeavouring to sustain a languishing babe whose 
feeble wail and lustreless eye told that its few 
days of wretchedness were fading to a close. 
Others sustaining the tottering steps ofa father or 
husband, whose spirit was crushed, and brow fur- 
rowed, and whose vigorous form was bowed to 
the earth by the accumulated wrongs heaped 
upon his family. 

It was a scene that touched every heart. Gar- 
ments were doffed and food distributed, almost 
to the danger of producing famine and distress 
on ship board. The scene wrought so powerful- 
ly upon the feelings of a young passenger, Mr. 
C , that abandoning the original object of 
his voyage, he resolved to spend a few months 
amongst the desolations of Scio ; stipulating that 
the vessel should stop for him on her homeward 
bound passage. All remonstrated, but in vain; 
he was sick, indulged, and obstinate, and accord- 
ingly we proceeded without him. On our return 
we found Mr. C———— ready to embark, and ap- 
parently excited by the most pleasurable emo- 
tions. We found he had employed his leisure 
in winning the affections of a young and lovely 
girl, whose father and brother had perished 
amidst the carnage of the sacking, by the Turks. 

I should not dare attempt a description of Zel- 
la. She was the very —- of all that 
is pure and trusting and beautiful. I might have 
thought her too delicate in_her proportions, had 
not the perfect roundness and fulness of outline 
at once filled the imagination. But her dark soft 
eye—the eye must be the seat of the soul—and 

lla’s must have been a holy and lovely one ; 
for never did I behold one so brilliant, and yet 
so subdued, so ehaste in its expression. 
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But 1 must not stop for description. As the 
vessel receded from the shore, and the figures of 
the melancholy group became less and less dis- 
tinct, my heart misgave me, that the pale, trem- 
bling girl, who clung so trustingly to the arm of 
her Jover, had entrusted her happiness to one, lit- 
tle qualified to promote and cherish it. I felt 
she had lavished all the treasures of her young 
and confiding heart, with its untold wealth of in- 
nocence and love, upon one, little capable of ap- 

reciating its worth or returning its tenderness. 

Sut the young bride thought not so. And who, 
that looked upon the fine form, the manly brow, 
and commanding air of Frederic C would 
dream of fickleness or dishonour? And then his 
smile, it was the very one to go to a woman’s 
heart. 

I stocd by as the fair girl gave a‘last embrace, 
a last look of love to those she should see no 
more on earth. The calm, dignified mother— 
who seemed in her matronly beauty to realize 
the very ideal of a Niobe—the gay and noble 
spirited brother, and the graceful sister, who 
wept in agony on the neck of the companion of 
her childhood. They had trod together the mar- 
ble halls of their father, and sported together by 
the hill and fountain side, and when sorrow 
came, the rocky cliff, and mossy pillow were 
more tolerable when shared with that sister. All 
these things were now to be no more; and she 
clung wildly to her neck. ‘The mother whisper- 
ed a word about the beauty of that sister, and the 
brutality of the Turk, and the young creature 
stood passive and resigned to the separation. 

As the figures became indistinct, and the green 
shores and rocky cliffs one after another became 
lost in the distance, Zella clung more closely to 
her husband’s arm, as if he were now the whole 
world to her. When at length the Isle, where 
she had loved and endured so much, was hid from 
her sight, she sank senseless into his arms. 

Our voyage was long and tedious; but not a 
sound of discontent escaped the lips of the Greek 
girl. Her patience, her cheerfulness, and kind- 
ness, won all hearts, The most uncouth sailor 
would doff his cap, and with awkward, but hearty 
kindness endeavour to perform some little act of 
courtesy, that might make her situation on ship- 
board more tolerable. For this he was sure to be 
rewarded by a sweet smile, that would pass like 
a gleam of sunshine over her pale, quiet face. 

Even on the voyage the restlessness and na- 
tural querulousness of Frederic’s disposition be- 
gan to exhibit itself; and I have more than once 
seen an honest tar boiling with indignation, 
when he had observed the eyes of the fair girl 
fill with tears at some irritable remark of Mr. 
Cc 








As we approached our native shore all hearts 
were buoyant with the prospect of home. But 
Zella only grew more pensive—more sick of 
heart. It was evident that Mr. C . was 
beginning to tire of the gentle being who could 
only address him in the soft accents of her na- 
tive land. He had brought her from her own 
kindred and friends to die amongst strangers—of 
a broken heart. 

We arrived in safety, and in the delight of 
seeing old friends, and awakening old recollec- 
tions, the fate of Zella was forgotten. But, as I 
began to mingle in society, I occasionally en- 











countered Mr. C. ; with his beautiful Greek 
Bride upon his arm. I observed, with pain, she 
grew more pale and languid, and the quick, gra- 
tified smiles, with which she recognised her old 
shipmate, soon passed away and left her face 
more pale and melancholy than before. 1 visit- 
ed her and strove to rouse her from the apathy 
into which she was sinking. She had become 
sick of the realities of earthh Mr. C——, with- 
out in the least exerting himself to wile her from 
painful reflections, was evidently piqued at her 
melancholy, and made it au apclogy for neglect- 
ing her. Perhaps his conscience would some- 
times upbraid him for his injustice to one, so en- 
tirely dependant upon himself for happiness, and 
he would be lavish in his attentions and expres- 
sions of tenderness. In a moment the pensive, 
languid being was transformed into one radiant 
with smiles, a creature of grace and beauty, 
warmed into vitality by the breath of love. But 
this very excitability was fast wearing her into 
the grave. 

Though Zella strove eagerly to catch the lan- 
guage of her husband’s people, she made but lit- 
tle progress, for her husband was too indolent to 
teach her, and took no pains to procure her mas- 
ters. He was but imperfectly acquainted with 
Greek, and hated the exertion to talk it. It was 
evident poor Zella stood in Kis way. A woman’s 
penetration is quick where she has garnered up 
her heart. 

Often did I sit by as she warbled some of the 
delicious airs of her country. Her dark eyes 
would fill with tears, and there was in her look 
and attitude such an entire resignation to sorrow, 
such an expression of a breaking heart, that it 
went to my very soul. I found her one day hold- 
ing her small hand to the light, and looking with 
a faint smile at its thin outline. “It cannot 
waste much thinner,” she gently murmured. 

How she seemed to long for the rest of the 
grave! How sadly and wearily did she éount 
the days as they passed away in her loneli 
and sorrow. I spoke of the friends she 
in Scio—she sobbed convulsively and wa¥ 
hand for me to be silent. Her heart wai 
of grief to dwell upon the love of those she 
see no more. I ventured to suggest the po 











l- 
lity of their meeting again—she shook her head, 
and pointing upwards, answered, ** No, no, only 
there.” Her husband upbraided her with her 
melancholy, and cruelly told her she should have 
thought of the _- of these things before 


she left Scio. One day he overheard her singing 
the following song. 


SONG OF THE GREEK GIRL. 


Alas' for the moss-grown seat 

Beside the gushing rill, 

Where sprang the wild-flowers sweet, 
When my heart was young and still. 


Alas! for the sister’s love, 

The sweet protecting care— 
My heart, like a stricken dove, 
Longs to be sheltered there. 


Alas! for the gladsome sound, 
The voice of mirth and glee, 
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That echoed the rocks around, 
By my brother young and free. 


Alas! for the kind, low tone 
Of a Mother’s voice to hear, 
For my heart is chill and lone— 
Mother! would thou wert near. 


Alas! for the warm kind hand 

My gentle mother laid 

On my head, in our own bright land, 
When the evening prayer was said. 


Alas! for the quiet grave, 

Beneath the spreading tree— 
Land of my birth beyond the wave, 
Had’st thou no grave for me? 


This was sang with so much feeling, and in 
so sweet, plaintive a voice, that it would have 
gone to any other heart. Mr. C uttered 
something about her perpetual complainings. 

It is doubtful whether she understood him. 
She saw his manner, and gasping, fell at his 
feet. His heart smote him—for the first time he 
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Majesty’s subjects you say I’m to keep the peace? 
Why, then, now, doctor, can’t I even beat a fo- 
reigner—am n’t I to be dllowed to touch a hurdy- 
gurdy Italian, or a French dancing-master?t Oh, 
doctor, jewel!—only consider, I may lose the use 
of my hand entirely.” 

* Why, Jem Barry, you are a most obstinate 
brute. I tell you again, that you must lose the 
use of your hand if you employ it in any vio- 
lence.” 

“But, then, doctor, only consider the way 
them Maras will be cock-crowing over me.” 

** Yes, but consider your life.” 

*] do, doctor dear, consider my life :—but who 
cares for it if the Maras are to be walking over 
me entirely!’ Would you have the conscience, 
or the heart either. doctor, to say that the Barrys 


, can’t, from this to this day six months, show 


their faces at a fair, and that the Maras (my 


_ heavy hatred on them!) are to have it all their 


felt she was dying. When consciousness re- | 


turned, she received his caresses with the tears | 


silently trickling from her eyes. His tenderness 
returned too late. It could not now restore her 
to life and happiness. Indulgence had rendered 


} 
| 
| 


him cold and selfish, and he was incapable of | 


that calm, steady affection, so necessary to the 
sensitive heart. Day after day did Zella grow 
more pale and languid, yet she inurmured not nor 
complained. When told she was dying, a bright 
smile, a smile that reminded me of Scio, passed 


over her face—she looked fervently, thankfully | 


upward—her lips moved—and all was still. 

Thus died the victim of coldness and neglect. 
Mr. C was now a free man again. His 
compunetions came too late. Zellacould no more 
suffer from his indifference or soothe the stings 
of a reproving conscience. She was gone where 
the “ wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” 

E. O. S. 


Portland, Nov. 1836. 








THE DEAD HAND. 


“ Jem Barry, you must now attend to what I 
say to you. You have received a very bad cut 
in your right hand ; so bad a cut, that I cannot 

romise you it will ever be perfectly cured. It 
is likely at this moment, if any violent exertion 
be used with it, to terminate in frismus or lock- 
jaw. So, Jem, you must promise me not to strike 
a blow with that hand for the next six months.” 

“ For how many months did you say, doctor?” 

“* Six months.” 

* What! - is it six entire long, long months, 
doctor?” 

** Not one single day less.” 


“Oh! murder, murder, doctor, Why you 


might-as well bind a man to keep the peace.” 

* And the peace you must keep to all his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, or you will lose that hand if not 
your life.” : ; 

* Oh, here's a saying for a doctor! To all his 


| 
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own way?” 

“1 say you must keep yourself quiet.” 

* And so I will, doctor, if the Maras will keep 
themselves quiet. But they won’t, the vaga- 
bonds! I know very well they’ll be asking me 
to fight, and I could no more refuse doing that 
than I could throw a glass of whiskey over my 
shoulder.” 

“I tell you, that you cannot fight.” 

** What, doctor, is it if I heard one of the Maras 
calling out for the face of a Barry?” 

* No.” “a 

“ Nor if they said, * Who dare say peas?’ ” 

* No, I tell you.” 

“ Nor if one of them took off his coat, hung it 
over his shoulder, and let the sleeves trail on the 
ground, and asked who dare stand on them?” 

‘No: for if you do, I repeat you will lose your 
hand.” 

** Why, then by the powers, doctor, I’d soon- 


| er lose the two hands—aye, and the two legs— 
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aye, and the head off my body, than hear one of 
the Maras say or do in quietness any of the things 
I was saying to you. I’m much obliged to you, 
doctor, for dressing my hand, and giving me 
such good advice (long life to your honour!) and 
if | can, I'll keep it: for I’ll be really quiet and 
civil, and not say a cross word to man, woman, 
or child ;—only if I should happen to meet Pad- 


_ dy Mara who gave me this hand—that is, I mean 


the cut with his scythe at the last fair of Toom- 
evara—if I see his ugly face, I'll knock—but no 
matter.” 

Thus terminated a conversation between Dr. 
M’Arthur and one of his patients, whom the re- 
nown of the doctor’s skill in the speedy cures of 
cuts, bruises, and such other ailments to which 
a pugnacious peasantry are liable, had attracted 
from the neighbouring county of Tipperary to the 
Shinrone dispensary. The impression produced 
upon the doctor’s mind was evanescent, for he 
had every day to do with such men as Jem Bar- 
ry. Such, however, was not the effect of the in- 
terview upon the feelings of the patient, for as he 
wended his way homeward he thus soliloquised: 

“ Well, to be sure, these English doctors are 
the devil. ‘They have'nt a bit of heart in their 
bodies at all at all. Why, that Londoner of a 
physicianer can’t havea taste of spirit about him 
by no means, or he would never tell me to knock 
under in any case to the Maras; and me, too, to 
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do that same—me—myself, that’s the head of 
the Barry faction!—me, to hould my pace, sup- 
pose I heard Luke Mara cry out to my very nose, 
* Who dare say peas :’—why, if I was a corpse, 
I’m sure I'd strike any one, supposing it was a 
giant itself that would try to aggravate me in that 
way. And then, too, to say that I can’t raise 
my hand nor strike a blow for six months from 
this date. Phew!—he might as well have said 
to me; Jem Barry, don’t eat a potato, or drink a 
glass of whiskey for six months; or Jem Barry, 
go and die at once,—for one is just as bad as the 
other. But who’s that I see going into Mick 
Mulcahy’s shebeen-house yonder? ‘That I may 
never smoke the full of another dhudeen but it’s 
five of the Maras, and there’s the murderer in the 
middle of them, Paddy Mara, the very fellow 
that killed me with the scythe. Maybe I won’t 
wallop the senses out of him in less than no time. 
Hollo!—you spalpeen, are you able to face a 
man? High! for the—but whisht ;—sure it’s a 
fool I’m making of myself to be thus going on 
bragging and boasting, and not one of my back 
with me. It’s a regular omadhoun of a bosthoon 

) poor cripple I am this day ; and the doctor 
o.gfter telling me on the peril of my life, to 
Keeh the peace for six months! Instead of 


‘bawjing out * High for the Barrys!’—I think it’s 


making myself scarce I ought to be about. Oh! 
murder! murder!—but isn’t this a pity, and they 
all 80 covenient for a beating! Oh! the devil 
take the hand off me, why have’nt | got in the 
place of it the fist of Fin-ma-Coul just for half 
an hour, and maybe I would’nt make every mo- 
ther’s soul of them vagabonds jump.” 

** Give me your hand a-/anna,” said a tattered- 
looking beggar-woman who had erected on the 
road-side a small house, where it appeared she 
intended to fix herself for the night. The house 
of the beggar was, like that of many of her com- 
peers through Ireland, so simple in its construc- 
tion, that it could be carried on her back, when 
the neighbours got tired of her company, or the 
road upon which she had settled was not much 
frequented by charitable travellers. The house 
consisted of three boards, the shortest being in- 
tended for the roof, the two other for sides, and 
the mud wall of the hedge she placed them 
against forming the back of the house. Thus 
defended from the weather the Irish mendicant 
is crippled up for the night, whilst the straw 
or hay from an adjoining haggard serves as a 
couch and a covering for the miserable inmate. 
From one of those squalid looking holes peeped 
forth the dark flashing eyes and sun-burnt coun- 
tenance of the old female, who said, 

** Give me your hand a-lanna, and I’ll try if 
something can’t be done to please you.” 

“To please me! Ah!—then, what is there in 
the power of a poor dissolute creature like you to 
please me?” 

“* No matter, Jem Barry what's in my power; 
bat would you like to be after beating the six 
Maras that are now in Mick Mulcahy’s?” 

* Would I like to be after beating them, in- 
deed! Would I like to be after eating my din- 
ner and I hungry? Would I like to have my 
wheat saved, and threshed, and rainy weather 
setting int Would I like to have lashings and 
leavings at my own wake? Would I like to 
have the finest wedding or the grandest berrin’ 








in the country? If I’d like every one of these 
why should’nt I like to have the beating by my- 
self alone, of six of the faction opposed to me? 
Why, if I could do that, would’nt it be a thin 
to be talked of for a twelvemonth in Tippe 5 
May the devil take this hand off me, but I don’t 
know what I would’nt give to be after molavog- 
ing those half dozen of villains.” 

** Well then, Jem Barry, give me your hand, 
and you shall have the half-murthering of them.” 

*“ Oh! wait, my old woman,—I can’t see how 
you can be of any use to me, unless you made 
them all speechless drunk, so that I could shovel 
the buckle in comfort over their ugly faces. I’m 
sure that an old halfpenny would be of more use 
to you than a cut hand like this.” 

**That’s none of your business, Jem Barry. 
Give me your hand, and you shall have for half 
an hour the fist of Fin-ma-Coul?”, 

** What’s that you say, old woman? Is it the 
real fist of Fin-ma-Coul?”’ 

**No less; and not merely the fist, but the 
sinews and the bones, and what’s more, the 
strength of that fist too.” 

** Why, if you could do that for me, you must 
a 

**The devil himself. You great omadhoun, 
I know well it’s that you were going to say.” 

** Why then saving your presence, and to tell 
= the truth, it was, although its the first time 

ever heard that the devil was an old woman. 
But what could I do with Fin-ma-Coul’s fist?” 

** Beat rings round you; clear out a fair if 
there were thousands before you—fight your way 
through a guard of soldiers, and scatter al] the 
magistrates, constabulary, and peclers as if they 
were so many sheep. That and twice as much 
more you could do with the fist of the great Fin- 
ma-Coul.” 

** By dad!—I wish I had it.” 

** Well then, give me your hand.” 

“Ts it for all out and for ever?” 

“Yes, for ever and a day.” 

* And I could beat them Maras!” 

* Aye, as long as you could stand over them.’’ 

** Oh!—then may be if I could, it would be a 
mighty long time before I’d ask for a seat to sit 
down upon. But then as to giving away my 
hand, somehow or another it is quite contrary- 
like to my conscience.” 

“* Very well, very well, Mister Barry, keep it 
if you like, and the leathering you’ll soon be after 
ocketing. A bargain’s a bargain, you know. 

Your hand and a mighty ugly cut hand it is by 
the same token, and no more use to you than if 
you had a wisp of straw tied to the end of your 
arm—your hand, or Fin-ma-Coul’s fist for half 
an hour. I wonder which would be of the most 
use to you? But I’ll say no more. Keep your 
hand: and yet I would’nt be under your frusty 
(bigcoat) for the next half hour if I was to be 
the daughter-in-law of a bishop for the remainder 
of my life.” ; 

“ Faith, it’s migh at temptation surely ; 
but I don’t think, ae any that l—” y 

“The cowardly Barrys! Here’s a eoatfull of 
broken bones, high hanging, and a windy day to 
the Barrys, breed, seed, and generation, Amen.” 
Such were the expressions borne to the ears of 
Jem Barry as he was still speaking to the old 
woman. The sounds evidently came from the 
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shebeen-house, where the Maras had rapidly 
drunk themselves into a fighting humour. 

“ Aye, aye, listen to that, Jem,” observed the 
beggar. ‘See what's before we and your bro- 
ken fist now. Skulk back, I tell you, for it’s 
more than your life is worth to go by that house 
now.” 


* And who’s to hinder me going peaceably on 
the King’s high road?”—asked Barry, whose 
anxiety for a row was evidenced by his claiming 
the prerogative of a quiescent citizen. * Who's 
to hinder me?”’ he added, ** or who dares to hin- 
der me from being amicable if I like it?’’ 

“The Maras will hinder you. The six Maras 
will knock the six senses out of you if they see 
you. So run off with yourself, for you might as 
well be beating them with a bull-rush as that 
lame fist of yours,” replied the old woman. 

Again the shebeen-house rang with the cry of 
“The cowardly Barrys—Barrys the traitors.” 

* Oh, the villains!” exclaimed Jem, dancing 
with rage. * Oh! by the powers, I can’t stand 
this.”’ 

“ Will you give me your hand?” 

“ Give you my hand? Why, then, I can hard- 
ly refuse you, but a ; 

The sentence of the prudential and cautious 
Barry was cut short, for he heard the Maras ex- 


claiming, as if with one voice, * Any money for | 


the face of Jem Barry, the spy and informer.” 

“ A spy and informer!”—shouted Barry, foam- 
ing with rage; “ why if it was the Pope him- 
self that was called such names, he could not 
have the patience to stand them. Oh! here, old 
woman, at once take my hand, and give me ina 
hurry the fist of Fin-ma-Coul.” 

« There it is for half an hour, jast as you 
wished it,” said the beggar-woman, rubbing her 
long and skinny fingers over the right hand of 
him she addressed ; “ there it is,” she observed ; 
#do you feel your hand growing bigger and 
bigger ?” 

“1 do—I do,” answered Barry, “ every one of 
my fingers seems to be swelling to the size of 
a sheep’s trotter; and as to the hand itself, a 
bull’s head seems to be nothing at all to it. But 
how can I know there is any good in it, before I 
bang those vagabond Maras ?” . 

Wh »” replied the old woman, “just try if 
you poy Be down this house on top of me, 
with one blow.” 

“ But won't you come out of that before I 
knock it down?” 

* Not at all—I defy you to stir it.” ; 

Jem Barry, thus challenged, put forth his 
utmost strength ; he raised his hand high in the 
air, and let it fall with all the weight and strength 
of a sledge-hammer upon the roof of the tem- 
porary shelter of the beggar. The house was not 
merely prostrated to the ground, but every por- 
tion of wood of which it was composed was 
smashed into atoms, It was scattered as flat on 
the earth as a pack of used cards. Jem kicked 
about some of the shattered particles, expecting 
to see the body of the woman he had been but a 
moment before speaking to—there was not the 


least rance of it. 
“ Well, well,” continued Jem Barry, “ that is 


the greatest blow ever I struck : only to think of 
knocking an old woman and a house into nothing, 
or next to nothing, into smithercens, at one 
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stroke! By dad, that old woman was not waiting 
for an ejectment, for she took a mighty short 
‘notice to quit’ to leave the tenement. If she 
has any friends, they will have to bury herself 
and her lodgings in the one coffin, for there’s no 
telling the one from the other.” 

“* Here’s confusion to Jem Barry, and all the 
Barrys—to spies, to traitors, and informers ?”— 
sang out in one chorus the men of the opposite 
faction, who were regaling themselves in the 
low public house. 

“And here,” exclaimed Jem, who had now 
got up to the shebeen-house, running his hand 
through the window, and seizing a full quart of 
porter that had been placed before one of his 
enemies, “here’s the worst confusion to the 
dirtiest faction in Tipperary, the sneaking, snivel- 
ling, thieving, sheep-stealing, pig-faced, faint- 
hearted Maras!” 

Jn an instant, the hand was withdrawn, and 
with it the quart of porter. In a moment the 
liquid was swallowed, and in an instant after- 
wards the pewter quart came whirling amongst 
the glasses and tumblers used by the Maras in 
their potations. ‘“ There,” continued Jem, “is 
my share of the reckoning; if there’s any thin 
over, you can give itto the waiter. Why, then,” 
added he, altering his tone, as if frightened at 
what,he had done, “isn’t it a shame for decent- 
looking people, like you, to be calling names 
this = after a — quiet boy, and he going 
peaceably along the road, and not saying a cross 
word to one of you, nor even as rauchas looking 
crooked at you. But, take my advice, Paddy 
Mara, and the rest of you—just go your ways 
straight home; and if any body ever asks you 
= Jem Barry, just say you never saw 

im.” 

“High! for the Maras!” cried Paddy, jump- 
ing out of the window, “by the powers, Jem, 
you'll never bring home your life along with you 
this night.” 

“Take care, Paddy, you're not in a greater 
hurry going into that window than you were ever 
in coming out of it,” replied Jem. “ But, tell 
me,”’ he continued, *“ has your mother any more 
of you?” 

‘“* She has five,’ answered Paddy, “* and here 
they are coming out uf the door, now.” 

“And what is it you want with me, Mr. 
Paddy Mara?” 

**To fight. Are you able to fight ?” 


“To be sure I am—but are six of you going 
to box one man?” 

“ Not a doubt of it; what made you insult the 
six, you cowardly nigger!” 

““Oh!—don’t be calling names that a way, 
Paddy ; if you’re strong, be merciful ; but mind 
me now; do you see that window you have just 
come out of? I’Il tell you what I'll just do with 
it—I’ll make a bull’s eye in a target of that, and 
a ball in the body of every man that lays a finger 
on me. So go home, I tell you, Paddy Mara, 
and the rest of your dirty faction, or I’ll leave 
you such a show, that the mother that owns you 
wouldn’t be able to swear to your condemned 
dooking carcases.” 

“Why, then, upon my veracity, you are 
mighty strong in the tongue, however weak you 
may be in the fist,” observed the head of 
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the opposite party, Luke Mara, advancing to- 
wards Barry, and making a blow at him. 

The stroke aimed at Barry was skilfully par- 
ried by his left hand, and with his right was de- 
livered a smashing blow full in the face of his 
opponent. Luke Mara stood with his back 
about ten yards from the window out of which 
Paddy had jumped. Luke, with the force of 
the blow, seemed to be driven completely off 
the ground, and hitting with the centre of his 
body against the window-stool, fell backwards 
into the room, and, with his heels kicking high 
in the air, he disappeared from the eyes of Jem 
and the astonished Maras. 

“ Oh, then,” observed Barry, “ but wasn’t that 
mighty great man, Luke Mara, in a wonderful 
hurry to go drink again. Sure he might as well 
stop to see the fight out.” 

** Hullubaloo!—Jem Barry, do you want to 
pull down my house ?”’—cried out the owner of 
the shebeen-house, who now appeared for the 
first time, and being opposed to the Barry fac- 
tion, would not have thought it his duty to in- 
terfere, had it been Jem’s lot to be way-laid and 
beaten. ‘+ Can’t you,” he added, “ fight like a 
Christian, and not be throwing men through the 
windows ?—why, you have knocked mine to 
smash, already.” 

“Well, here’s something to repair it,” an- 
swered Jem, at the same time unexp ly 
seizing another of the Maras by the nape of the 
neck and the waistband, and sending him flying 
through the air, straight into the window, where 
Luke had but a moment before vanished. ‘ You 
see, Mick Mulcahy, I was afraid these shabby 
fellows had not paid for their liquor, and I am 
sending them back to you to settle the account.” 

** Oh! here’s real murder, entirely,”’ screeched 
out Mulcahy ; “may I never sin, but he’ll be 
the death of every one of them. Here’s Mark 
Mara’s face knocked into the back of his head— 
there’s Teddy Mara, after flying through the air 
like a shuttlecock—and there, oh! murder again, 
there’s Mike hopping like a ball after him, and 
into the same place—and there’s Jack Mara, och 
hone !—I believe he’s as dead as a herring, and 
there’s his poor carcass spinning into the win- 
dow—no, not clean through the window, for he 
has knocked the sill off it. And where’s Paddy 
Mara? Oh! the creature, he was running away 
with himself like a sensible man, but that beast 
has caught hold of him, and lord knows what will 
be done with him! I think I had better make 
myself scarce, and rout up our faction, so that 
that devil incarwate, Jem Barry, may get his 
bit and his sup from us before he goes home 
to-night.” 

Jem Barry having despatched four of the Maras, 
in the manner described so pathetically by Mul- 
cahy, along with their leader, had now caught 
hold of Paddy, to whom he owed a particular 
grudge, for having wounded him in the manner 
he had described to his doctor. 

*« Why, then,” said he to the trembling Paddy, 
“ aren’t you a mighty smart fellow? You were 
not satisfied with cutting my hand, but you also 
want to cu off with yourself. Sure, you are not 
such an unnatural animal, as to think of running 
away from your company, and particularly when 
you know they are all waiting in the parlour for 
you, with plenty of the best of eating and drink- 





ing, and not one of them, I’) be bound for it, 
inclined to stir until you come to them.” = 

“Oh! Jem Barry, jewel !"—exclaimed the 
hitherto vaunting Mara, “I don’t care what you 
do with me, so as you don’t throw me. into the 
window.” , we 

* Very well, then, Paddy; first of all there’s 
a kick for the cut; and as yoor gossip Mulcahy 
wants a sign for his public house, up you go on 
the roof.” 

*¢Oh ! Jem, oh don’t do that!” yelled forth the 
terrified Paddy ; but the words were not finished 
when he felt himself sprawling, bruised, and 
scratched, upon the slates of Mulcaby’s low- 
roofed house. 

** And now, high as you are up there, Paddy 
Mara, I think,”’ said Jem, ‘‘it’s I that have a 
right and the real reason to cry ‘ High for the 
Barrys! Hurroo!’ But what the devil is the 
matter with my hand? Eh! but that is a real 
pain—is it a red poker or a fist that’s sticking to 
my side? Oh! murder, I see it now; the half 
hour is out; Fin-ma-Coul’s fist is gone, my own 
hand has hopped after it, and in the place of the 
two, it’s a bit of hot iron or the devil’s own paw 
I have got in the place of it. It’s plain, I see, 
what’s going to happen: I am as dead as a nail 
from this day out. Well, a man can die but 
once; and what man but myself in all his life- 
time was ever able to beat six? What a shalloo 
there will be after the Maras at the next fair of 
Golden, and what talking about myself. I 
wouldn’t wonder but they put me in a ballad, 
and sung me through the sfreets of Clonnel and 
Cahir. But I must make haste home and die. 
High for the Barrys!”* 

he warning advice of Doctor M‘Arthut was 
neglected, and his prediction proved correct. 
The hand of Jem Barry had been employed in 
violence, and in less than twenty-four hours 
afterwards the cabin that he once owned was 
filled by friends who came to lament for his 
sudden death, and make merry at his wake. In 
the ravings of his delirium he had given the ac- 
count to his astonished relatives of having had 
use of Fin-ma-Coul’s hand for half an hour, the 
manner in which he had obtained it, and the 
penalty he was to pay for it. , 

His tale was credited, even though the priest 
averred that it was all a “sick man’s dream.” 
But their credence was settled down into un- 
shaken faith, when it was discovered, just as the 
body was going to be interred, that the right arm 
and hand had disappeared! Here, indeed, was 
a proof of the truth of Jem Barry’s statement, 
although the incredulous priest again declared 
that it was not at all improbable that the appren- 
tice of the doctor, who had been very busily en- 
gaged about the corpse, might have taken the 
missing member for the purpose of studying the 
anatomy of the hand. The clergyman might as 
well have preached to the winds, as seek to con- 
vince the Barrys that their hero had not beaten 
the Maras with the real fist of Fin-ma-Coul, and 
they supported their opinion by logic as cogent 
as it was unanswerable, that—* Sure there was 
no denying that Jem Barry had beaten six of 
the strongest and cleanest boys in the county; 
that such things could only be done in the old 
times; and that there was not a living hand 
now, that could win such a battle ; and if it wasn’t 
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a living, why then it must be a dead hand ; and 
if a dead thand, what other hand but Fin-ma- 
Coul’s !—as Jem himself would say, if he was 
to the fore; and who could know better than 
Jem, who had the hand in his own fist, and 
made such good use of it, and more power te his 
elbow !”” 


8 OO 
THE ENNUYEE. 
BY MRS. CORNWALL-BARON WILSON. 


I’ve run this weary round of pleasure 
Till my heart sickens at the sound 
Of Minstrel’s Lute, or Poct’s measure, 

*Mid scenes with festal roses crown’d; 
For me there’s nothing new or bright 
In the dull day, or tedious night! 


The smile of Beauty now lacks its gladness, 
It wakes no throb in my withered heart; 

The purple dew of the Grape, its madness 
No longer can to my soul impart; 

For me, there’s nothing new or bright 

In woman’s lip, or the wine-cup’s light! 


The spells of Music have lost their sweetness, 
They unheeded fall on my ‘ dull, cold ear;” 

Time’s winged footsteps forget their fleetness, 
The World’s a chaos cold, dull, and drear; 

Even Nature palls on my wearied sight, 

The noon is clouded—ané@ dark the night! 


The voice of Frixnvsurr has ceased its soothing, 
No more I list to its syren tone ; 
The sigh of Love is no longer smoothing 
The thorny briers in Life’s pathway thrown; 
Cold is each pulse, and a fatal blight 
Falls o’er each scene that once gave delight! 


Oh! I would ride o’er the curling billow 
That falls like snow round the Mermaid ’s cave; 
Making the seaman’s bold bark my pillow, 
And softly sleep on the swelling wave; 
Or climb the mountain, or seale the height, 
And taste the Hunter's uotired delight! 


Tis not on couches of downy pleasure 
These limbs can hope for that sweet repose, 
That ne’er was purchased by Miser’s treasure, 
The rugged bed of the Toil-worn, knows ; 
Where calm he rests, while the gentie night 
Brings him soft visions—and slumbers light! 





Those that are the loudest in their threats, 
are the weakest in the execution of them. In 
springing a mine, that which has done the most 
extensive mischief makes the smallest report; 
and, again, if we consider the effect of lightning, 
it is probable that he that is killed by it, hears 
no noise ; but the thunder clap which follows, and 
which most alarms the ignorant, is the surest proof 
of their safety. 











ENNUYEE.—-LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 
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For the Lady’s Book. 
OUTLINES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Under this head, the Editor intends to give 
Sketches of the principal female writers of Eng- 
land and America. Many of these will be ac- 
companiec by portraits, and specimens of auto- 
graphy. The next number will contain a Sketch 
and portrait of Miss Landon. The character 
now delineated must, we think, interest every 
young lady who feels a sensibility to the charms 
of beauty and genius, and a sympathy with the 
sorrows of a spirit too delicate for the rude at- 
mosphere of our dark world. 





LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON. 
BY MRS. HALE. 


Miss Davidson, second daughter of Dr. Oliver 
and Margaret Davidson, was born at Plattsburg, 
on Lake Ontario, September 27, 1808. Her 
parents were then in indigent circumstances, 
and, to add to their troubles, her mother was 
often sickly. Under such circumstances, the 
little Lueretia would not be likely to owe her 
precocity to a forced education. The manifesta- 
tions of intellectual activity were apparent in the 
infant, we may say ; for, at the age of four years, 
she would retire by herself to pore over her 
books, and draw pictures of animals; and soon 
she began to illustrate these imperfect, but 
curious drawings, by poetry. Her first specimens 
of writing were imitations of printed letters; 
but she was very much distressed when these 
— discovered, and immediately destroyed 
them. 

The first poem of her’s which has been pre- 
served, was written when she was nine 
old.* It was an “ Elegy ona Robin,” killed in 
the attempt to rear it. is piece was not in- 
serted in her works. The earliest of her poems 
which has been printed was written at eleven 
years old. Her parents were much gratified by her 
talents, and gave her all the indulgence in their 
— which was only time for reading such 

ooks as she could obtain by borrowing; as they 
could afford no money to buy books, or to pay 
for her instruction. Before she was twelve years 
old, she had read most of the standard and Eng- 
lish poets; much of history—both sacred and 
profane; Shakspeare’s, Kotzebue’s, and Gold- 
smith’s dramatic works, and many of the popu- 
lar novels and romances of the day. Of the 
latter, however, she was not an indiscriminate 
reader; many of these weak and worthless pro- 
ductions, which are the elite of the circulating 
libraries, this child, after reading a few pages, 
would throw aside in disgust. Would that all 
young ladies possessed her delicate taste and 
discriminating judgment. 

When Lucretia was about twelve years old, a 
gentleman, who had heard of her genius, and 
segprsome of her verses, sent her a complimentary 


* A seleetion from her manuscripts was made after 
her decease, and a volume published—* Amir Khan, 
and other Poems,"’—with a Biographical Sketch.” 

By Samucl F. B. Morse. 
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LUCRETIA MARIA 


note, enclosing twenty dollars. Her first ex- 
clamation was, “Oh, now I shall buy me some 
books!” But her dear mother was lying ill; 
the little girl looked towards the sick-bed—tears 
gushed to her eyes, and putting the bill into her 
father’s hand, she said, “* Take it, father, it will 
buy many comforts for mother; I can do with- 
out books.” 

It is no wonder that her parents should feel 
the deepest affection for such a good and gifted 
child. Yet there will always be found officious, 
meddling persons, narrow-mimded, if not envious, 
who are always prophecying evil on any pur- 
suits in which they or theirs cannot compete. 
These meddlers advised that she should be de- 
prived of pen, ink, and paper, and rigorously 
confined to domestic pursuits. Her parents 
were too kind and wise to follow this counsel ; 
but Lucretia, by some means, learned that such 
had been given. Without a murmur she_re- 
solved to submit to this trial; and she faithfully 
adhered to the resolution. 
her intention or feeling, but gave up her writing 
and reading, and for several months devoted her- 
self entirely to household business. Her mother 
was ill at the time, and did not notice the change 
in Lucretia’s pursuits, till she saw the poor girl 
was growing emaciated, and a deep dejection was 
settled on her countenance. She said to her one 
day, “ Lucretia, it is a long time since you have 
written anything.”” The sweet child burst into 
tears, and replied, “*Oh, mother, I have given 
that up long ago.” 

Her mother then drew from her the reasons 
which had influenced her to relinquish writing— 
namely, the opinion she had heard expressed, 
that it was wrong for her to indulge in mental 
pursuits, and the feeling that she ought to do 
all in her power to lighten the cares of her pa- 
rents. Mrs. Davidson was a good sensible wo- 
man; with equal discretion and tenderness she 
counselled her daughter to take a middle course, 
resume her studies, but divide her time between 
these darling pursuits and the duties of the 
household. Lucretia from thenceforth occasion- 
ally resumed her pen, and soon regained her 
quiet serenity and usual health. 

Her love of knowledge grew with her growth, 
and strengthened by every accession of thought. 
“Oh!” said she, one day to her mother, “ Oh! 
that I only possessed half the means for im- 
provement which J see others slighting, I should 
be the happiest of the happy!” At another time 
she exclaimed, “* How much there is yet to learn ! 
If [ could only grasp it at once!” 

This passionate desire for instruction was at 
length gratified. When she was about sixteen, 
a gentleman, a stranger at Plattsburg, saw, by 
accident, some of her poems, and learned her 
history. With the prompt and warm generosity 
of a noble mind, he immediately proposed to 
place her at school, and give her every advan- 
tage for which she had so ardently longed, Her 
joy, on learning this good fortune, was almost 
overwhelming. She was, as soon as possible, 
placed at the Troy Female Seminary, then as 
now, under the care of Mrs. Emma Willard. 
She was there at the fountain for which she had 
so long thirsted, and her spiritual eagerness could 
not be restrained. 

“On her entering the Seminary,’ 
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says the 
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Principal, ‘she at once surprised us by the 
brilliancy and pathos of her compositions; she 
evinced a most exquisite sense of the beautiful 
in the productions of her penci]—always giving 
to whatever she attempted to eopy certain pe- 
‘euliar and original touches which marked the 
liv of her conceptions, and the powers of 
her genius to embody those conceptions. But 
from studies which required calm and steady in- 
vestigation, efforts of memory, judgment, and 
consecutive thinking, her mind seemed to shrink. 
She had no confidence in herself, and appeared 
to regard with dismay any requisitions of this 
nature.” In truth, she had so long indulged 
in solitary musings, and her sensibility ,had be- 
come so exquisite, heightened and refined as it 
had been by her vivid imagination, that she was 
dismayed, agonized even with the new feeling 
of responsibility which the public examination 
involved. She was greatly beloved and tenderly 
cherished by the teachers; but it is probable that 


She told no one of | the excitement of the new situation in which she 


was placed, and the new studies she had to pur- 
sue, operated materially to undermine her health. 

During the vacation, she was attacked by a 
severe illness, which left her feeble and very 
nervous. When she recovered, she was placed 
at Albany, at the school of Miss Gilbert; but 
there disease soon assailed her. She recovered 
sufficiently to be removed to her home, and to 
the arms of her tender mother; but her life, it was 
-soon seen, was passing away. She lingered a 
féw weeks—for the greater part of the time in 
a sweet serenity of mind. When she could no 
longer read her favourite books, she still wanted 
them laid beside her, on her pillow—thus show- 
ing the ruling passion strong in death. 

Lucretia expired, August 27th, 1825, before 
she had completed her seventeenth year. She 
was resigned to die; and gave up her spirit in 
full reliance on the Lord Jesus for pardon and 
eternal life. 

In person, she was exceedingly beautiful. 
Her forehead was high, open, and fair as. in- 
fancy ; her eyes large, dark, and of that soft beam- 
ing expression, which shows the soul in the 
glance. Her features were fine, and her com- 
plexion singularly fair and brilliant, especially 
when the least excitement moved her feelings. 
But the prevailing character of her face was 
melancholy. Her beauty, as well as her mental 
endowments, made her an object of much re- 
gard ; but she always shrunk from this observa- 
tion—any particular attention seeming to give 
her pain—so exquisite was her sensibility. In 
truth, her soul was too delicate for this cold 
world of storms and clouds. Her imagination 
never revelled in the “garishness of joy.” A 
pensive meditative mood was the natural tone 
of her mind. 

The adverse circumstances by which she was 
surrounded, no doubt, deepened this seriousness, 
till it became almost morbid melancholy; but 
no external advantages would ever have given 
to her disposition that buoyant cheerfulness 
which marks the L’Allegro muse. She was 
naturally 11 Penseroso in thought. 

The wtitings of Miss Davidson were aston- 
ishingly voluminous for one of her age. She 
had destroyed many of her poems; her mother 
says “at least one third; yet thoge remaining, 
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amount to two hundred and seventy-eight articles. 
There are among them five regular poems, of 
several cantos each; twenty school exercises ; 
three unfinished romances; a complete tragedy, 
written at thirteen years of age; and about forty 
letters to her mother. Her poetry is marked by- 
strong and vivid imagination, deep —~ 
sad forebodings. Mr. Southey, who reviéwed 
her“ Remains,”’ &c., in the “* London Quarterly,” 
conceded that, with the exception of “ Henry 
Kirk White,” no English poet had manifested 
such early power and perfection of genius, as this 
amiable and lovely girl. Her premature death 
is another warning to those who are rejoicing in 
the bright promise of early genius, how soon 
the frost may wither their hopes. Like the 
* flower of an hour,” was her brief blossoming, 
and though the memorials of her extraordinary 
talents remain, yet we feel that these are very 

uate to convey the impression which her 

presence must have inspired. Who ean 
imagine truly what the fruit would have been 
by merely examining a petal from the half- 
opened bud? 

It is, however, a sweet relief to know that 
she died calmly; that those dark visions which 
tinged all her earthly horizon, were not permit- 
ted to cloud her hope of heaven. And then how 
good, how grateful was her heart. The last 
word she spoke was the name of the benefactor 
who had so kindly assisted her. And if his 
name were known, ofien would it be spoken; 


‘for his generosity to this humble, but highly 


gifted daughter of song, will make his deed of 
charity'a sacred remembrance to all who love 
genius, and sympathize with the suffering. 


3 GO 
TO A STAR. 
BY MISS DAVIDSON. 
Written in her Fifteenth Year. 


Thou brightly glittering Star of Even— 
Thou gem upon the brow of Heaven! 

Oh! were this fluttering spirit free, 

How quick ’twould spread its wings to thee! 


How calmly, brightly, dost thou shine— 
Like the pure lamp in Virtue’s shrine ; 
Sare the fair world which thou may’st boast, 
Was never ransomed—never lost. 


There, beings pure as Heaven’s own air, 
Their hopes, their joys, together share ; 
While hovering angels touch the string, 
And seraphs spread the sheltering wing. 


There, cloudless days, and brilliant nights, 
ilumed by Heaven’s refulgent lights ;. 
There, seasons, years, unnoticed roll, 
And unregretted by the soul. : 


Thou little sparkling Star of Even— 
Thou gem upon an azure heaven ; 
How swiftly will I soar to thee, 

When this imprisoned soul is free! 





TO A STAR.—LUCUBRATIONS,. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
LUCUBRATIONS., 
BY E. BURKE FISHER. 
A DISJOINTED LINK OF MEMORY. 


———————“‘ Dreams are toys; 

Yet, for this once, yea, superstitiously, 

I will be squar’d by this.” . 
Shaks, Winter’s Tale. 


It was on our return from a long contemplated 
visit to the Falls of Niagara, that it chanced, for 
be it known to thee, gentle reader, chance is the 
governing deity of our actions—it chanced, there- 
fore, that we so deviated from the given route as 
to arrive at Saratoga towards the close of a day, 
somewhat blustering for the season—it being 
the month of August. 

We purposed sojourning at the Springs for a 
week or two, being partly inclined to proceed 
southwardly, aad yet willing toallow our bache- 
lor motions to be governed by the monitory cha- 
racter of the falling leaves of the royal old oaks 
of the North, which were already casting off 
their green livery, and donning the russet robes 
of Autumn. We like not to look upon the death 
of Summer, and generally rove towards the Mex- 
ican Gulf, where at least nature wears her robe 
of flowers until the coming of December, and 
then only surrenders it for a brief time, to resume 
it when the scarcely recognised winter of the 
South has passed away. 

Some four or five hours after our arrival at Sa- 
ratoga, we felt the fatigue of a journey over the 
sands of Saratoga County, so sensibly, that we 
resolved to retire to the apartment assigned us in 
a distant part of the building, and declining the 
nee = guidance of the waiter, proceeded 
eisurely towards our quarters. We had been 
shown the spot on our arrival, and presumed it 
impossible to go astray. We did mistake the 
proper route, however, for instead of observing 
the directions given, our thoughts took a musing 
character, and without being aware of it, we as- 
cended a flight of steps leading to certain private 
rooms, which, nevertheless had a communica- 
tion (somewhat intricate and circuitous) with 
that wing of the building, where we were to lay 
our head for the night. 

We finally gained a platform, which as the 
atmosphere, as of sweet flowers, might have ad- 
monished us, formed “ the primrose path”’ Jead- 
ing to sanctuaries appropriated to the softer sex. 
Our course now brought us to a long, and at that 
hour, perfectly silent gallery, which, however, 

ed a whispering one, although unlike St. 
‘aul’s—it had no echoes! 

We were wending with solemn step and slow 
along this gallery, and in a moment more would 
in all probability have laid our presumptuous 
hands upon one of the doors of the ladies’ apart- 
ments, — = 2 a —_ s her hand, 
a young and beautiful girl suddenly eme 
from one of the henbenk, and stood Y seidly or 
a moment in the long perspective before us, like 
a frighted fawn, listening with eager ear the dis- 
tant horn and hound. 
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She was robed ina light, airy and delicate 
undress of pink, and with one hand—a small 
white hand! she clasped the envious folds around 
her graceful person of peculiarly rich and waving 
outlines, presenting a striking illustration of the 
fine idea of Maturin—* the agony of Beauty.” 

This dream-like figure dawned so suddenly 
and noiselessly upon our sight, that had a spirit 
glided by and breathed upon us as it passed, the 
effect upon our whole system could not have been 
greater, although it might have proved less agree- 
able. She involuntarily started, or rather check- 
ed her steps, which seemed to lay in the direc- 
tion where we stood, when, with the view of 
gaining a more accurate glance at the fair being, 
we approached, and bowing low and apologetical- 
ly, muttered something, we know not what—of 
confused ideas, strange hopes, hopes of pardon, and 
other embarrassed expressions, which are gene- 
nerally understood, no matter how indifferently 
worded. As we thus murmured out our apolo- 
gies, we threw a furtive glance at her, to whom 
we were speaking, and fancied that a change 
came over her brow, and that an expression, al- 
most amounting to anguish rested upon those 
features, where lofty elegance sate enthroned in 
its loveliest guise, while from her dark, melan- 
choly eyes, beaming with intelligence, that seem- 
ed to distrust their own power to fascinate, there 

leamed a light so singular as induced us to in- 
er that we were insome way known to the fair 
being with whom we were thus strangely thrown 
in contact. 

Little time, however, were we allowed to spe- 
culate upon these crude fancies of the moment, 
for casting a timid and rather embarrassed glance 
at her robe, she passed on without vouchsafing 
a reply, and entering a door at the remote end of 
the gallery, disappeared. 

It was evident that the look she gave us, on 
passing, had in it nothing of anger, and yet it 
irked us exceedingly that we had displayed so 
little tact in explaining a circumstance and posi- 
tion which had every appearance of impertinent 
design. There was no alternative, however,— 
the time for explanation was past, and with an 
idea resting upon our mind, that we had present- 
ed a rather silly front, we retraced our steps for 
that part of the establishment where we of right 
belonged. 

As in the silent watches of the night, we pon- 
dered over the incident, there seemed something 
connected with the fair stranger that was vague- 
ly associated with our earlier recollections.— 
Singularly beautiful, that face came upon the eye 
of memory indistinct as a dream, yet leaving an 
aspect of reality. It was enwrapped in a spell 
with certain gorgeous avenues of oak, elms and 
far reaching cultivated grounds, 


*¢ With pensive parks between 
Linking those lovely spots of fervid green;” 


with vast and venerable piles shadowed by the 
gloom of the “immortal woods” revered with 
almost Draid superstition. And then came a 
reminiscence of vasty barrens, their long mono- 
tony unbroken by any object, or set of objects, 
save the ——— e that sighing to the 
breeze among their lofty boughs 


| 





** Made music to the lonely ear.” 


Shadows of the past like so many images 
crowded upon us, and fancy lighted up anew the 
forms and faces of beings remembered as of yes- 
terday! Again the thistle waved its head, and 
the moss whistled to the wind from off the hoary . 
summit of a well remembered mansion “ ancient 
of days” with its faded aspect of monkish auste- 
rity, that seemed to “ plead haughtily for glories 

2” 

All the images, ins hort, that a wierd fancy, 
prone to “cloistered flights,” pursuing the bat 
and ‘* sward borne beetle” to their twilight homes 
—an Ariosto-imagination, fraught with shapes of 
necromantic beauty and shadowy sublimity, 
could suggest, gathered around us at the magic 
bidding oF her we had just seen, and invested us, 
as it were, with a veil of gloomy, yet passionate 
and pleasing thought! 

Again, by the spell of memory, were we seat- 
ed upon the moss covered stones, that lay in one 
rude heap, beneath the large Gothic window with 
its broken pains of partially stained glass (the 
loop-holes of time) that rose above the great door 
of those remembered halls, where, watching the 
sun go down, and the silent flight of the crows 
to the “ rooky wood,” we had many a time in @ 
bye-gone hour, found “ room for meditation, even 
to madness.” 

And now, breaking the gloom of this picture, 
as with a smile from Heaven!—parting as with 
an Angel’s hand the thick substantial veil of 
night that hung heavily upon it, came the soft 
image of one, around whom memory had gather- 
ed like a charm! One reflected now in every 
fragment of its broken mirror! A ereature of even 
more than feminine timidity of manners, blush- 
ing even at her own “ eloquence of motion!” with 
tremulous murmuring tone, and an eye that as it 
drooped, revealed the } g passion struggling 
through its long, dark, prophetic fringe! 

Could this, the being we had just seen, could 
this indeed be her. Impossible—she lived not! 
Or had time so far broken the spell, without de- 
stroying the memory of its charm, that we could 
meet, see, and admire, without knowing her?— 
That pale and speaking face bore traces of thought 
and care, that told she was unhappy!—and our 
own knowledge of her life’s brief history furnish- 
ed a conclusion as to the producing cause. 

Was she still his? Weslept upon that thought, 
yet fancy clung to the image our waking senses 
had cohjured up, and the fate of her, the girl of 
the gallery, was imperfectly shadowed forth in 
the following dream which rose upon our sleep : 

Walking in a grove of oranges, we met a tall 
and lovely girl, leading by the hand a fair and 
laughing boy, who ever and anon, looked wist- 
fully into her face, which was pale as marble. 
She did not see us, and we availed ourselves of 
the circumstance to avoid hef-doing so at all— 
as we were convinced that she was labouring 
under some strong mental emotion, and we felt 
anxious to ascertain, if possible, its nature 
She was, indeed, absorbed in thought, or rather," 
occupied by a single feeling, which seemed to 
concentrate her whole soul within itself, and 
rendered her seemingly uneonscious of being. 
She once or twice relinquished her hold upon 
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the ha.d of the boy, who darted from her side 
like a bird from its cage, and his truant glance 
catching the golden colours of a butterfly, in an 
instant he entrapped the little winglet in his hat, 
with an exclamation of delight that suddenly 
recalled the attention of his guardian, who, as 
though alarmed for the safety of the boy, with 
hurried steps approached him, and, like one 
zealous of a previous trust, again took his little 
hand in her’s, while, with an arch look, he held 
up to her view the glittering prize in his pos- 
session. She did not appear to notice the ob- 
ject at first, till having seated herself upon the 
more than regal carpet which spring had spread, 
of “gold and gloom,” beneath her feet, the 
charmed child again directed her attention to the 
om butterfly, struggling in vain to be released. 

he regarded the fluttering insect for a moment 
with a casual look, that was about to be with- 
drawn, when she suddenly fixed her eyes upon 
it, which seemed to dilate as the object grew 
upon her vision. 

At length the little captive ceased its struggles, 
and the boy perceiving this, unclosed his fingers, 
and the crushed insect fel] to the ground. With 
a look, and in a tone of the most plaintive sur- 
prise, the child exclaimed, “Oh, mother, it is 
dead !” ‘His mother, for such now it seemed 
she was, stooped, and taking up the little victim, 
surveyed it for an instant—looked at her hand, 
which was stained with the saffron flower of its 
wings, and hastily brushing away a tear that 
had gemmed her dark and pendant lids, she let 
it fall upon the sod, then resuming the boy’s hand, 
rose, and with the same measured steps and 
melancholy air with which she had entered— 
left the grove. 

* + * * * 

A change came over the spirit of our dream, 
and we found ourselves seated at a banquet; 
around us the forms of the loved ones of earlier 
years were grouped, and cheated fancy drank in 
the rich tones of the young and beautiful, as we 
were wont to hear them, before the fiat of neces- 
sity sent us forth upon the waste of manhood, a 

oyless wanderer from the spot, where boyhood 
erected monuments, for experience to destroy, 
and memory to mourn over the ruins. 

A hoary headed man presided over the festive 
board, and garrulous, as age ever is, he boasted 
of his power to tear from the future its mysteries, 
and lay bare, by the power of necromantic reve- 
lation, the course of destiny—and as the laughing 
revellers listened to the vaunt, a smile of incre- 
dulity played upon their features. The speaker 
noticed the expression, and it perhaps stung his 
pride, for, after repeating his words, he bade 
those who wished to learn what Fate had in 
store for them, to come near, and by his art, he 
would read them a page from the scroll of Fu- 
turity. He was promptly obeyed, and one 
after another did those gay spirits submit their 
palms to the seemingly dotard seer, and as he 
oracularly expressed the result of his examina- 
tion, the jovial infidels would smile their dis- 
belief, and pass from his side. But there was 
one who held back, and the changing hue of 
her cheek, and the ashy paleness of her brow, 
told that she placed implicit confidence in the 





skill of the revered soothsayer. She prayed 


tearfully that she might be suffered to go un- 
questioned ; but 10! her companions were too 
selfishly happy to forego any portion of their 
amusement, and she was forced forward, and 
obliged to stand like a martyr before the oracle. 
The prophet was her grandsire, and the affec- 
tionate kindling of his eye, as he looked upon 
her face, and divined the emotions that were 
passing in her mind, augured that his readings 
of her delicate hand would be calculated to dis- 
pel her fears. Fora moment the seer laughingly 
gazed—but those who stood around saw that his 
countenance changed, and a shade of intense in- 
terest gathered over his features; an expression 
of deep sadness chased the sunbeam from his 
brow, and his voice was tremulous and broken, 
as with a kiss he drew tne shrinking being 
within his embrace. When he lifted up his face, 
tears were seen coursing along the time-worn 
channels of his cheeks, and the awe-struck by- 
standers shrunk away from the scene with feel- 
ings of fear and wonder. 

We seemed clothed with power to unravel the 
mystery of the old man’s thoughts; and as the 
startling conviction flashed upon us, it brought 
a sensation of pity for that poor victim, so over- 
powering and maddening, as to break the spell 
that bound us, and we awoke, with the painful 
conviction remaining, that all was not ideal that 
we had read in the *features of a dream. 

The recollections of our vision were, however, 
most effectually dispelled in a moment, for upon 
the floor, near the door, as if pushed hastily and 
stealthily under it, we perceived an unsealed, 
but neatly folded’ billet, which eagerly tearing 
apart. in our anxiety to ascertain its contents, 
solved the mystery. Gracious Heaven! Years 
had past since we had read words traced in 
that hand—but an age would find them and «é 
still engraven upon our heart, 


** Like Adam’s recollection of his fall.” 


The girl of the old avenue of oaks and elms—of 
the gallery and the dream —were the same. She 
lived then! We had heard that she was dead— 
killed by the systematic cruelty of the polished 
monster to whom, though then a child, she had 
been sacrificed by a mo her, heartless as the 
wretch to whose arms she had consigned—sold 
her, for his title and his parks. 

But the contents of the note. Some loose 
verses of our own, penned when seated by that 
beautiful being, and, as we now read them, 
ominous of her unhappy destiny. It may have 
beer, that an untoward fate had taught us to 
weave a melancholy web around the friends we 
loved, but never had that young gl been thé 
subject of our thoughts, that we did not cause 
affliction to preside at the loom. They had 
been hastily copied by her—the beautiful eom- 
panion of our boyhood, and the writing appeared 
of very recent date. We subjoin them. 


* In one of the earlier Cantos of Don Juan, Byron 
speaks of the “ features” of a “gate,” and tells the 
reader, in a note, that he has the authority of Lord 
Castlereagh for the license, who was wont to talk of 
the features of an ‘“ t.”? Surely, then, we 
may be itted, we hope, to follow up the rule in 
discoursing of a dream, 
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TO CLARA. 


Thou askest why I gaze on thee, with sad and tearful 
eye, 

And why across this brow of mine, such mournful 
shadows fly! 

“‘ Life”—thou hast said—‘ is all too brief—it hurries 
on too fast 

To warrant us in mourning o’er the pleasures that have 
past.” 


Most true thy words! nor deem me one to waste on 
memory’s stream, 

One fond regret for joys which proved, at best, a fleet- 
ing dream; 

To me the past is voiceless all, it has no magic now, 

To swell the tear within the eye, to cloud with grief 
the brow! 


No, no! my thoughts outstripping Time now strive to 
penetrate 

The Future’s unborn mysteries, and sean the scroll 
of Fate; 

To gather thence thy destiny, and learn if carking 
care, 

Shall ever steal into thy heart, and reign potential 
there! 


What though Life now appears to thee, a bright and 
cloudless day? 

The morrow may come girt with storms, and all thy 
hopes decay! 

The suu that bright at morning is, oft cloud-wrapt 
proves at eve, . 

And Hate around the lightest heart does oft the ivy 
weave! 


The Present seems to wear no cloud—its Heaven is 
bright and clear, 

Nor would I cause, by strain of mine, thy heart a 
pang of fear; 

But yet there comes across my braina misty sense of 
ill; 

In vain I seek to drive it hence, it gathers round me 
still! 


But if my prayer—the prayer of one, who watch’d 
thy girlhood’s hours,— 

May aught avail to strew thy path in coming years 
with flowers;— 

Thou hast it ! and—He, virtue’s friend! thy woman- 
hood will bless, 

Gilding Life’s evening heaven with joy and truest 
happiness. r 


Beneath these gloomy Stanzas, were others, 
penned in answer to our own, and causing us to 
believe that our strange vision “was not alla 
dream!” 


If anguish, still concealed, but unsubdued— 
If thoughts with hourly bitterness imbued, 
If retrospections hurrying o’er my life, 
With all its fatal elements at strife! 


If by no hope sustained—’t is mine to keep 
Affliction’s vigil, when all others sleep ; 

If when they wake to hail returning light, 
That which is day to , to me is night! 





If pain like ¢his—if thoughts like these can bless, 
And nursing Memory wake to happiness, 

The heart which pants to cast aside its woes, 
And in the grave a life of sorrow close! 


Then am I happy! and this tortured brain 
Shall soon be freed from its now madd’ning pain; 


h 


Neglect is nothing 





Here, as if a sudden pang or spasm of the soul 
had seized the unhappy writer, the lines broke 
off with a convulsive dash of the pen, that con- 
veyed more than met the eye. 

There are few things that fly more directly 
to the heart than the casual meeting in our 
changed estate, with one whom we have known 
in brighter, happier days, and who comes to us 
with the same old familiar look of cheerfulness 
and content—the sunny smile—the wonted tone, 
whilst all with us is as the winter of the year— 
all withered! 

And how a word uttered without a thought to 
wound—one poor word! will run shivering along 
the electric chain that binds us, and vibrate to 
the soul! And thus it was with her—the crea- 
ture of our dream—the vision of the past night. 
She had loved!—had been beloved—shad wed- 
ded where she loved not! and after yéars of fear- 
ful martyrdom, chance had brought before her— 
too palpably before her! a living remembrance of 
bye-gone days, that had struck through all her 
recollections, summoning into play one buried 
memory more dangerous, because dearer than the 
rest—and the long slumbering chord of grief and 
passion, over which her crushed heart had closed, 
thus unexpectedly touched by a hand to which 
it had been wont instinctively to respond— 
stretched but cracked not! 

On reading her singular and mournful billet, 
we paused not to indulge in these reflections, 
but hastening down stairs—for the day had 
far advanced—proceeded to inquire if she had 
left the hotel. The reply was, that herself and 
party, (three ladies and a gentleman,) had early 
that morning started for New York. We also 
set off, and on our arrival at the city, learned to 
our regret that the following morning at an early 
hour they were to embark for Havre, on their 
way to Paris, where, ‘unworthy guardian of a 
charge too good,” her husband resided. It was 
too late for us to hope for an interview, and a 
feeling of inexpressible sadness followed the in- 
telligence. ‘I'o have seen her for a moment; to 
know that it was, indeed, her we looked upon— 
that pale, delicate cheek—those melancholy, 
volume-speaking eyes; that smile, at which the 
soul ached from the feeling of ineffable tender- 
ness it inspired—looked they still as they looked 
then? It was the last time we ever saw them. 
Alas! the last indeed! Three months after her 
departure for Europe, we learned that her brutal 
husband forsook her, and, accompanied by a 
strolling danseuse, quitted Paris, taking with 
him in his guilty flight the gentle boy, who had 
proved his wretched mother’s only solace in her 
misery. The injured wife had borne much, but 
this last act of ruthless, gratuitous cruelty, proved 
the crowning act in the dark drama of her hus- 
band’s baseness, and quenched the glimmering 
torch of reason in the bosom of the frantic mo- 
ther. They bore her to her native England— 
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to the halls of her sires—to the old haunts of 
her early years—but nothing could re-illume the 
temple where despair presided, and she, the 
favoured guest of the drawing room was immured 
in the cell of an asylum for the insane. From 
this cheerless and sickening abode it was that 
her persecuted spirit took its flight. 

It went out in darkness from the body, but 
let us hope, nay, it was so, for she was pure as 
Heaven’s own seraphs !—let us indulge the be- 
lief, then, that it is now a guest in the mansions 
of light; and that the mortal life, which closed 
in gloom, has been exchanged for the immortal 
—for around none of the friends of our earlier, 
happier years, has memory woven a’ brighter 
spell, than for her—the subject of this broken 
link in the chain of our lucubrations. 


8 Go 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
IT SNOWS, 

BY MRS. HALE. 


“Ir snows!” cries the School-boy—“ hurrah!” and 
his shout 

Is ringing through parlour and hall, 

While swift, as the wing of a swallow, he’s out, 
And his playmates have answered his call : 

It makes the heart leap but to witness their joy— 
Proud wealth has no pleasures, I trow, 

Like the rapture that throbs in the pulse of the boy, 
As he gathers his treasures of snow ; 

Then lay not the trappings of gold on thine heirs, 

While health, and the riches of Nature are theirs. 


“It snows!” sighs the Imbecile—** Ah!” and his 
breath 
Comes heavy, as clogg’d with a weight ; 
While from the pale aspect of Nature in death, 
He turns to the blaze of his grate; 
And nearer, and nearer, his soft cushioned chair 
Is wheeled tow’rds the life-giving flame— 
He dreads a chill puff of the snow-burdened air, 
Lest it wither his delicate frame : 
Oh! small is the pleasure existence can give, 
When the fear we shall die only proves that we live! 


**It snows!” cries the Traveller—‘‘ Ho!” and the 
word 
Has quiekened his steed’s lagging pace; 
The wind rushes by, but its how! is unheard— 
Unfelt the sharp drift in his face; 
For bright through the tempest, his own home ap- 
peared— 
Ay, though leagues intervened, he can see ; 
There’s the clear, glowing hearth, and the table pre- 


pared, 
And his wife with their babes at her knee. 
Blest thought! how it lightens the grief-laden hour, 
That those we love dearest are safe from its power. 


“Tt snows!” cries the Belle—* Dear, how lucky!” 
and turns 
From her mirror to wateh the flakes fall; 





Like the first rose of summer, her dimpled cheek 
burns, 

While musing on sleigh-ride and ball : 

There are visions of conquests, of splendour, and mirth, 
Floating over each drear winter’s day; 

But the tintings of Hope, on this storm-beaten earth, 
Will melt, like the snow-flakes, away: 

Turn, turn thee to Heaven, fair maiden, for bliss, 

That world has a pure fount ne’er opened in this. 


**It snows!” cries the Widow—*“ Oh, God!” and her 
sighs 
Have stifled the voice of her prayer; 
Its burden ye’ll read in her tear-swollen eyes, 
On her cheek, sunk with fasting and care. 
*Tis night—and her fatherless ask her for bread— 
But ‘ He gives the young ravens their food,” 
And she trusts, till her dark hearth adds horror to 
dread, 
And she lays on her last chip of wood. 
Poor suff’rer! that sorrow thy God only knows— 
Tis a most bitter lot to be poor, when it snows! 


8 8 Bee 


MINNA MORDAUNT. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 

Do you not observe the gentle smile and large 
affectionate eyes of Minna Mordaunt? Look, I 
pray you, at the roundnes of her arm, and the 
beauty of her taper fingers;—there, hanging on 
the edge of her basket as daintily as if they rest- 
ed on the strings of a guitar:—how they ever 
raised that basket, full of round white eggs, to 
the top bar of the stile, is a wonder tome. I 
never in my life saw eggs so badly packed. Why, 
there is not a blade of straw in the basket to pre- 
vent the one from crushing against the other! 
How exquisitely the black velvet band, with its 
rich clasp, sets off the delicate fairness of her 
throat! And did Mr. Parris for a moment im- 
agine that any reader of “ The Book of Beauty” 
would believe in the veritable rusticity of sucha 
being? 

In years long past, there dwelr—just where 
you see the spire of the village church peering 
above yonder trees—a courtly gentleman—a man 
of fashion—proud as proud might be, stately, 
rich—ay, very rich—an only son—and only sons, 
I have observed, unless well tutored in their 
childhood, are seldom much beloved; the selfish- 
ness which springs and flourishes in the hearts 
of all youths, requires careful praning, or else it 
grows into a foul and loathsome weed, choking 
the plants of honest virtue, which yield, in hum- 
bler soils, a useful fruitage. This only son was 
rich, and proud, and handsome, gay and thought- 
less—thoughtless of every thing but se/f;—there 
are many such, even in the present age. Virtue 
and honour do not keep pace, in these improv- 
ing times, with what is generally termed intellect. 
—But this has nought to do with Minna Mor- 
daunt. 

This great man fancied he loved the daughter 
of one of the farmers who rented a portion of his 
father’s estate,—a simple country girl she was, 
but the pride of the whole village—a beauty 
really rustic;—and he frequently met her at that 
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same stile where Minna Mordaunt is now stand- 
ing; there, dressed in the very fashion you have 
but now looked upon, with her eggs properly ar- 
ranged for market, often has the rich gentleman 
waited the poor girl’s coming,—ay, and after a 
little while she waited too for him. I do not like 
to give new readings of old stories:—the poor 
girl loved, and—was forsaken. She could not 
bear that those who once admired and regarded 
should consider her disgraced;—she felt she was 
forsaken, and she left her father’s cottage one 
long autumn night, and managed her escape and 
her concealment with so much secrecy, that no 
one knew her motive ; nor any, save her mother, 
her dishonour : in six months from her departure, 
the mother and the secret slept within the same 
grave, beneath the shadow of the old church 
wall;—you may see the grave now, if it please 
you walk so far;—it is much talked of in the 
village, for one night there sprung over it a 
tomb of the whitest marble, as if from the green 
grass,-and on it were engraven only these words: 


‘6 WE CAN HAVE BUT ONE MOTHER!” 


Time passed on: the farmer died—the daugh- 
ter and her mysterious disappearance were alike 
forgotten. The “ only son"’ of our story had also 
buried his father, and increased in wealth, and in 
pride, and in honours; but, I know not how it 
was, there was a shadow over him, and over all 
he did; he prospered, yet he was not blessed ; 
he married a right noble lady, beautiful, and of 
high blood, and it was said he loved her, perhaps 
he did. I have witnessed some cranks and turns 
in what the world called * love,’ which seemed 
to me far more like hate. They lived together 
many years, but the lady’s lips forgot their smiles, 
and her voice its music: then at last she also 
died, leaving her husband a very glorious herit- 
age—five noble boys. 

It was most strange; but, one by one, those 
children drooped, faded, and, in less than six 
years after their mother’s funeral, five coffins, all 
of different lengths, were placed within the vault 
with her’s. 

eo * * * . 

It was a sunny day in Jun2; the windows of 
a spacious drawing-room, in the chief hotel at 
Dover were open, yet the rays of the “god of 
day” were carefully excluded by closely drawn 
blinds; a lady reclined upon a sofa, and her 
daughter, seated by her side, was reading to her 
from an open volume that rested on her knees; 
two mulatto women were arranging various pack- 
ages; and it was evident that the party had re- 
cently landed from an Indiaman, which, from 
the windows of the room, was distinctly visible. 
The mother was dressed in widow’s weeds, the 
— in slight mourning. 

“I am tired of that book,” exclaimed the 
elder lady ; “do find something to amuse me, 
Minna.” 
aa a ye and marriages,” exclaimed 

e young lady, smiling, and taking up a paper. 
She read, first the births, then the Eesdanee, 
then the deaths: the last on the dark list was as 
follows :— 

* Died, on the morning of the 7th, at Mordaunt- 
hall, Edwin, last surviving child of the Hononr- 
able Charles Leopold Danforth Mordaunt, to the 








inexpressible anguish of his father, who has fol- 
lowed his amiable and accomplished wife, and 
five sons, to the grave within six years.” 

A shriek from one of the Ayahs told the young 
lady that her mother had fainted. 

Mrs. Browdon was the widow of an old gene- 
ral officer of the Bengal establishment, who had 
taken it into his head to marry when most men 
think of death ; and soon after his final departure 
from drill and dinners, the physicians abroad sent 
his widow to Europe to recover her health, which, 
they said, her native air would restore. She did 
not believe them. 

About three hours after Mrs. Browdon had 
fainted, her daughter was sitting on the same 
spot, alone with her mother. She was deadly 
pale, and the tresses of her silken hair clung to 
cheeks which were soaked with tears. 

* You know all now, Minna,” said Mrs. 
Browdon, “ you know all now: yet you have not 
cursed me!” 

Minna flung herself upon her knees by her mo- 
ther’s couch, and pressed her weak and fading 
form to her bosom. 

“ T have told you all—all—how I was deceiv- 
ed—how I fled my home—how you, aay child, 
were born—how true a friend I found—how she 
protected me—how I met General Browdon, who, 
believing me a widow, offered me his hand,— 
how I risked all, and told him Trutra :—but the 
old man loved me still; he called me weak, not 
wicked,—Ae pitied, and forgave ;—but, Minna, 
your mother could not forgive herself: your 
sweetest smiles were ever my reproaches—silent, 
unmeant, yet still reproachful. And now—that 
you know all—yon do not curse me, Minna! 
Can you, can you forgive me?” 

** My dearest mother, you know I do;—you 
know I have ever, ever will bless you, and the 
kind old general; he was not my father! then tell 
me of my father—my real, real father,” said the 
lovely girl. 

“Minna, he is sonless,” replied her mother; 
‘* what you read, was his record.” 

“Dear mother, then,” exclaimed her daugh- 
ter, all woman’s feelings rallying round her heart, 
WF mapas mother, cannot you, too, pity and for- 
give?’ 

“Forgive, as I was myself forgiven,” said 
Mrs. Browdon. “I can—I can—lI do forgive, 
and from my soul I pity him.” 

Alas! why should so sweeta face as Minna’s 
be linked to so sad a tale? it is Jike wreathing a 
garland of cypress round a moss-rose! and yet 
the story must be told; it has already fet 
many deaths ; it must note another. 

Mrs. Browdon’s presentiment on leaving India 
was too fatally fulfilled; the doctor’s prophecies 
proved false; the breezes of its native coun 
could not renovate a plant which had + Hemwcem: 
and faded under the fervid excitement of the 
East; she felt that her very hours were num- 
bered, and she immediately wrote, recommend- 
ing her child to the protection of—a father! 

“ Had I found,” she wrote, “on my returf to 
England, that yon were encircled by blessi 
you should have remained ignorant of the exist- 
ence of your daughter; but, knowingyour be- 
reavements, it would be ill of eo froro 
you the only child the Almighty iy ‘yeaa 


you.” te 
bo he! 
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* You are so like what I was at your age, my | 
child,” she said, as she placed the letter in Min- 
na’s hands, “ that if Mordaunt could but see you 
in the dress he first saw me, at the foot of the 
church hill, resting against the stile which divides | 
Mordaunt-park from Woodvine-hollow, it would 
hardly need this letter to tell him who you are. 

** We cherish first affections with a tenderness 
and care which the interests and feelings of af- 
terlife look for in vain. I have received homage, 
such as is never paid to our sex in England; my 
robes have been sewn with pearl; and you will 
find, Minna, treasures of gold, silver, and bro- 
cades, such as are seldom seen, within those 
cases; yet, yonder, in that small green trunk, is 
the remnant of something that I loved, when I | 
was happiest.” 

At her mother’s desire, Minna brought the box: 
her thin, trembling fingers undid the fastening— 
there were no brocades, no gold, no jewels! it 
contained nothing, save the straw cottage-hat and 
dress of an English peasant girl. Minna looked 
into her mother’s eyes—she dreaded that she 
ravedy but those beautiful eyes were mild and 

tid full of tears. 

‘Beneath,’ shecontinued, “is a basket. When 
firat Inmet him, that basket hung upon my arm, 
filled with a tribute from our humble homestead, 
which it was my duty to carry to Ais mother. I 
remember, on my return, his filling that basket, 
Minna, with roses,—ay, roses!—but not roses 
without thorns. Those were my robes of inno- 
cence! I scorned them afterwards, and wore others 
which I then called fine: these were discarded ; 


but in my affliction I remembered them, and 
brought them with me; a feeling of mingled pain 


and pleasure urged me to do so. I thought they 
would recall my innocence: but, no! that could 
not be: Iam sure they stimulated me to after 
good; and perhaps their coarseness kept. me 
humble ; at least they have caused me many tears; 
and tears, my child, soften and fertilize the heart; 
we iearn of tears what we cast off with smiles!” 

Poor lady! she died that night; not, however, 
without further converse with her daughter. 

Minna in a little time repaired to her mother’s 
native village; she learned that her father had 
grown more morose than ever; that he shunned 
all society. 

“T have never seen him smile,” said the old 
landlord of the inn. 

* But I have seen him weep,” said the still 
older landlady, “ and that last Sunday, at the’stile 
called * Beauty’s Ladder,’ where, long ago, he 
often pe pew Miony Graham: he goes there 
every Sunday, when he ought to be at church.” 

“And so ought you, dame, not spying after 
your landlord ; at any rate, you should be wise 
enough to keep your news to yourself. What gen- 
tleman, think you, likes to be seen crying?” 

“ Better, I guess,” replied the dame, “to be 
ashamed of the sin, than ashamed of the tears: I 
am sure I did not think there was a tear in him 
till I saw it.” 

The next Sunday, “ the strange young lady,” 
as Minna was called by the villagers, was not 
atchureh. Need I say where she was? 

There she is! and the black gorget round her 
throat, which I forgot to mention, her mother 
clasped with her own fingers the very night 
she died. 
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Mordaunt was proud of his daughter. The 
lonely place in his heart was filled; he had some- 
thing to love—something belonging to himself: 
he felt his youth renewed while looking on the 
image of what, in his youth, he had once, though 
for a little time, really loved. 


HD Oe 
THE TWO FUNERALS. 
BY MRS. FAIRLIE. 


‘* Fortitude and religion enable some persons to 
support great trials; while frivolity, or obtuseness, 
prevent others from feeling theni.” 

‘ 


On the 20th of June, 18—, two coffins were 
brought into the church of . and each con- 
tained a male infant, sole offspring of its be- 
reaved mother. But with what various feelings 
were the innocent babes consigned to the tomb! 
The first procession was conducted with all the 
pomp an: ceremony bestowed upon the moulder- 
ing remains of those who have dwelt in this 
world’s high places. Many were the persons 
who followed the highly-decorated little coffin, 
which bore all the insignia of nobility, and a 
long train of emblazoned carriages succeeded. 

The Duke of——, the father of one of the 
deceased children, stood by the head of the 
corpse, mute, and apparently absorbed in 
thought; but no passionate burst of grief betrayed 
the anguish of a parent’s heart. No! he more 
lamented the heir to his titles, than the lovely 
and innocent boy who had just learned to lisp 
the endearing name of father: for he valued the 
child as the inheritor of his honours, not as his 
offspring. 

Can this be possible? Alas! yes: too often 
do pride and ambition suppress the growth of 
every other feeling in the heart which harbours 
them; even the instinctive love which brutes 
bear their young, finds no place in the breast of 
the proud man: and such was this child’s father. 

And the mother? Of her I would fain think 
better: yet her babe was ill—was dying, and 
this parent was attiring herself in gems and 
silken robes: and was in gilded salons, listening 
to the dulcet sounds of music, and winding” the 
mazes of the dance, when her child, her only 
child, breathed its last! 

*Tis true, she “*shed some natural tears—but 
dried them soon ;’’ true, she confined herself to 
the house, now that the innocent being to whom 
she had given birth no longer needed her care. 
But she consoled herself by saying he had had 
the best medical advice London could afford ; 
and—shall I own the degrading fact? J, a wo- 
man, blush for my sex ; J, a mother, scarce can 
bring my pen to trace the words which tell it— 
she consoled herself, too, with seeing her beau- 
teous infant lie in state; with decking the corpse 
with lace, and satin, and flowers; with placing 
it in a coffin covered with velvet, with golden 
nails, and a plate of gold, whereon was engraved— 


THE MOST NOBLE 
CHARLES ALFRED AMILIUS, 
MARQUESS OF " 

DIED XII. JUNE, MDCCC—, 
AGED ONE YEAR AND FOUR MONTHS. 





SONNET TO SUMMER. 


——— 


This vain and heartless woman selected the 
choicest exotics to place around the precious 
little flower she had so neglected, and even 
studied effect in arranging them. She ordered 
the most becoming mourning, and then—having 
gazed upon the inanimate features of her only 
child for the last time—she retired to her splen- 
did boudoir, to bathe her eyes with rose-water, 
and arrange her curls; which having done, she 
composed herself “ with decent dignity” ona 
luxurious sofa, and, in the perusal of the last 
French novel, sought a relief from sorrow. And 
this was a mother! 

There was one, however, who had tended 
the poor babe with maternal care, who had ful- 
filled with fond alacrity a mother's duty. From 
her it had received the nourishment a mother’s 
breast had denied it, and all the devoted atten- 
tion which aflection only can bestow. 

Aileen O’Shea was a widow within the first 
few months of her marriage, and had borne a 
dead child. Engaged to nurse the young mar- 
quess, he became to her as her own, and all the 
tenderness of her nature was lavished on him. 
When he was weaned, she implored so earnestly 
to be permitted to remain with him, that the 
duchess, though reluctantly, allowed her still to 
slay. 

Night and day had she watched over him; 
hours had she sat by his cradle, when the wo- 
man to whom God had given the blessing of a 
living child, was occupied by balls and fetes, far 
from the sick couch of her only son. Aileen, 
with bitter tears and sighs, which almost rent 
her heart in twain, embraced the lifeless form of 
the little being who had clung to her, who had 
drawn sustenance from her bosom, and whom 
she loved as though he were her own: and when 
the rude men came to close the coffin, td hide 
him from her sight for ever, she fell senseless 
on the floor. When she recovered, she found 
they had already soldered down the lead; but 
she never left the room till the day of the funeral; 
and then, with a sorrowing and almost broken 
heart, she went to the church. 

_ While the bishop read the first part of the ser- 
vice, she appeared stupified with grief; but 
when they lowered the coffin, she rushed forward, 
passed the duke, and screaming, * Oh! mavour- 
neen! a chorra ma chree! ma graw bawn!”’ would 
have fallen into the vault, had not one of the by- 
standers caught her. 

** Who is it?” was asked by those around. 

“ Only his Irish nurse,”’ was the reply. 

The second funeral approached. The coffin 
which enclosed her boy was followed by a young 
mother, supported by a female friend, whose looks 
denoted her sympathy in the affliction she wit- 
nessed. The weeping parent had hoped, on her 
husband’s return from sea, to have presented to 
him their blooming child; to have heard her 
William bless her, as he pressed the babe to his 


paternal heart, and to have shared his transports. 4 


But her fond hopes were blighted. She watched 
the infant so unceasingly, that she perceived in- 
stantaneously the first faint indication of illness, 
and called in the best medical aid that her lowly 
fortune could procure. Her heart shrank with a 
sorrowful foreboding when the doctor pronounced 
the disease to be the most malignant species of 
small-pox; and her worst fears were confirmed, 
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when, on the second day, her infant was covered 
with the eruption in its most loathsome form. The 
fourth day, this so lately lovely boy, on whose 
beauty she had so delighted to gaze, was a hideous 
corpse, from the contemplation of which all eyes 
but those of a mother would have turned with 
disgust; but, though the unsightly appearance 
of the remains of her beloved child aggravated 
her distress, stil] she watched them with all the 
engrossing tenderness peculiar to the maternal 
breast. 

In eight days from that on which Margaret 
perevived that her child was unwell, she follow- 
ed him, with a breaking heart, to the grave, and 
felt now as if she were alone on earth; for he, 
who should have spoken comfort to her, the 
father of her lost boy, was, as she deemed, far 
away. 

The early part of the burial service, one of the 
most impressive in our liturgy, being ended, the 
coffin was borne to the small grave which had 
been prepared for it; and the first handful of earth 
had just rattled on the lid, when Margaret, who 
was absorbed in sorrow, turned suddenly at hear- 
ing her own name pronounced. She doubted— 
could it be? Yes! she beheld her husband! 

** Our child!”’ was all she could say; and point- 
ed to the open grave. He clasped her in his 
arms, and they wept together. Yes! he, the 
manly-hearted sailor, who had faced death in its 
most terrific forms, and whom no dangers could 
appal, was subdued by sorrow, and mingled his 
tears with those of the mother of his unseen 
babe. ‘The friend who had accompanied Marga- 
ret to the funeral (a kind old womap with whom 
she lodged), tried to ecmfort the sorrowing pair, 
and, by her persuasion, they quitted the burial- 
ground, to retura home; where, for many a day, 
all stimulus to exertion seemed dead in their 
breasts, now that their boy, the heir of their love 
and of their poverty, was no more. 

Ere a year had elapsed they again entered —— 
church, and now with a living child, whom they 
brought to be baptised. But the joy they felt 
was ciouded by the remembrance of a former ce- 
remony performed there: and the grassy mound 
which marked the lowly resting-place of their 
first-born was not passed without a tear. 


— + 


SONNET TO SUMMER, 


Maiden! with sun-dyed locks, and brow of flowers, 
VU! how I love thy laughing eyes to see! 
Sweet-breathing summer! thou art dear to me, 

What bliss to sit within thy leaf-roofed bowers, 

And list the sleep-voiced bee, or patting showers, 
Dropping on fragrant rose, or greeu-robed tree! 
Wood-waking birds seem made alone for thee, 

To welcome in the violet-captured hours. 

The clouds above roll like soft forms of light, 

And gold-steeped valleys sleep beneath thy rays; 

While basking hills pillow thine image bright; 
Deep brooks shiue clearer ’neath thy skiey gaze, 

And glide along in music through the night, 
Singing for aye, with liquid tongues, thy praise. 


98 @ Oe — 
Let those who would affect singularity with . 


success, first determine to be very virtaous, and 
they will be sare to be very singular. 




























A PLAGE IN THY MEMORY, DRARBST: 
A Ballad. 
The Words by the Author of 


VBA GOLLUGIANS. 

Composed by Miss Smith. 
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aoe 
II. 
Remember me not as a Lover, 
Whose hope has been crost, 
Whose bosom can never recover 
The light it hath lost! 
As the young bride remembers the mother, 
She loves, tho’ she never may see, 
As a sister remembers a brother, 
Oh! dearest! remember me! 


IIL. 
Could I be thy true Lover, dearest, 
Could’st thou smile on me, 
I would be the fondest and nearest 
That ever loved thee: 
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But a cloud on my pathway is glooming, 
That never must burst upon thine, 

And heaven that made thee all blooming, 
Ne’er made tnee to wither on mine. 







IV. 

Remember me, then, oh! remember, 
My calm, light Love! 

Tho’ bleak as the blasts of November, 
My life may prove ; 

That life will, tho’ lonely, be sweet, 
If its brightest enjoyment should be, 

A smile and kind word when we meet, 
And a place in thy memory! 


















Written for the Lady’s Book. 
SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY, 


BROOKS, As Me 


IV. 


BY N.- C. 


Third Series—No. 
ELIJAH FED BY RAVENS. 


And the word of the Lord came unto him. saying. 
Get thee hence, and turn thee eastward ‘and hide thyself 
by the brook Cherith that is before Jordan. 
And it shall be that thou shalt drink of the brook; and 1 
have commanded the ravens to a thee there. 
1 Kines, xvii. 2, 3, 4. 


From Israel’s borders Famine high had reared 
Her spectral head, and pale-faced Hunger preyed 
Upon the vitals of all things that breathed, 

When to brook Cherith, o’er Judea’s hills, 
The heaven-directed prophet bent his way. 


It was the time of harvest, but the vale 
Of sunny Israel, *neath the Summer breeze, 
Curled not in waves of golden wheat. The song 
Of the glad reapers rose not. The rich grapes 
















Hung not in purple clusters from the vine 
That mourned its shrivelled tendrils ; and the fruit 
Blushed not upon the citron, whose dry leaves 
Gave to the winds the rustle of decay. 







Slow toiled the weary wanderer, for his limbs 
Failed through long fasting ; and his fainting head 
Drooped languidly upon his pilgrim’s staff, 
Beneath the fervours of the mid-day sun, 

As o’er the desert waste he sought, in vain, 
Fyuit from the bough, or water from the rill, 
To cool his fevered lips. 










The myriad stars 
Glow in the deep blue heaven ; and the moon 
Pours from her beaming urn, a silver tide & 
Of living rays upon the slumbering earth. 7 
The tree tops glitter ; through their parting boughs 
Rocked by the night-breeze to a gentle rest, 
The moonbeams quiver ; and the waves beneath 
Of the brook Cherith brighten, as they roll, 
Cooling the herbage of the thirsty banks, 
In gentle purlings like the cheerful voiee 
That glads the heart of Charity. 
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TACT 


Around 
The weary prophet gazes; and soft sleep 
Steals o’er him, as he lays his silvered head 
Upon the mossy pillow, where the trees 
Outspread the tent appointed of his God, 
Beneath the night watch of the sentinel stars. 


ao 
The rays of morning tinged the golden East, 

And the far-streaming sunlight, to his eyes, 
Revealed a sere and blighted region round; 
Yet confidence in God who spread the waste 
With manna; and the cooling fountain poured 
From the dry rock, sustained his wavering breast, 
And fervently his orisons went up. 


As, on the ground, with soul and sense entranced, 
He bowed him down, upon the still air came 
The rush of pennons; and the promised birds 
Subdued and tame, the heaven-directed food 
Laid at the failing prophet’s bended knee. 


Se ee 
TACT AND TALENT. 


TaenT is something, but tact is everything. 
Talent is serious, sober, grave, and respectable; 
tact is all that, and more too. It is not aseventh 
sense, but it is the life of all the five. It is the 
open eye, the quick ear, the judging taste, the 
keen smell, and the lively touch ; it is the inter- 
preter of all riddles—the surmounter of all diffi- 
culties—the remover of all obstacles. Itis useful 
in all places, and at all times; it is useful in 
solitude, for it shows a man his way into the 
world: itis useful in society, for it shows him 
his way through the world. Talent is power— 
tact is skill; talent is weight—tact is momen- 
tum ; talent knows what to do—tact knows how 
to do it; talent makes a man respectable—tact 
will make him respected : talent is wealth—tact 
is ready money. For all the practical purposes 
of life, tact carries it against talent—ten to one. 
Take them to the theatre, and pit them against 
each other on the stage, and talent shall produce 
you a tragedy that will scarcely live long enough 
to be damned, while tact keeps the house in a 
roar, night after night, with its successful farces. 
There is no want of dramatic talent, there is no 
want of dramatic tact, but they are seldom toge- 
ther; so we have successful pieces which are not 
respectable, and respectable pieces which are not 
successful. Take them to the bar, and let them 
shake their learned curls at each other in legal 
rivalry ; talent sees its way clearly, but tactis 
first at its journey’s end. ‘alent has many a 
compliment from the bench, but tact touches fees 
from attorneys and clients. Talent speaks learn- 
edly and logically ; tact triumphantly. Talent 
makes the world wonder that it gets on no faster, 
tact excites astonishment that it gets on so fast; 
and the secret is, that it has no weight to carry ; 
it makes no false steps; it hits the right nail on 
the head; it loses no time; it takes all hints; 
and by keeping its eye ou the weathercock, is 
ready to take advantage of every wind that blows. 
‘Take them into the church, talent has always 
something worth hearing, tact is sure of abun- 


dance of hearers. Talent may obtain a living, | 
good name, 


tact will make one. ‘Talent gets a 


AND 


| 
| 


TALENT. 









tact a greatone. Talent convinces, tact converts, 
Talent is an honour to the profession, tact gains 


honour from the profession. Take them to court. 
Talent feels its weight, tact finds its way. Talent 
commands, tact is obeyed. ‘Talent is honoured 
with approbation. ‘Tact is blessed by pre- 
ferment. Place them in the senate. Talent has 
the ear of the house, but tact wins its heart, and 
has iis votes. Talent is fit for employment, but 
tactis fitted forit. It has a knack of slipping 
into place with a sweet silence and glibness of 
movement, as a billiard-ball insinuates itself into 











the pocket. It seems to know everything with- 
out learning anything. It has served an invisible 
and extemporary apprenticeship. It wants no 
drilling. It never ranks in the awkward squad. 
It has no left hand, no deaf ear, no blind side. It 
puts on no looks of wondrous wisdom, it has no 
air of profundity; but plays with the details of 
place as Gexterously asa well taught hand flourish. 
es over the keys of the pianoforte. It has all the 
air of common place, and all the force and power 
of genins. It can change sides with a hey-presto 
movement, and be at all points of the compass, 
while talent is ponderously and learnedly shifting 
asingle point. Talent calculates clearly, reasons 
logically, makes out a case as clear as daylight, 
and utters its oracles with al] the weight of jus- 
tice and reason. ‘Tact refutes without contra- 
dicting, puzzles the profound without profundity, 
and without wit outwits the wise. Set them to- 
gether on a race for popularity, pen in hand, and 
tact will distance talent by half the course. Ta- 
lent brings to market that which is wanted, tact 
produces that which is wished for. Talent in- 
structs; tactenlightens. Talentleads where no one 
follows; tact follows where the humour leads. Ta- 
lent is pleased that it ought to have succeeded ; 
tact is delighted it has succeeded. ‘Talent toils 
for a posterity which will never repay it; tact 
throws away no pains, but eatches the passion of 
the passing hour. Talent builds for eternity ; 
tact on a short lease, and gets good interest. Ta- 
lent is certainly a very fine thing to talk aboat, 
a very good thing to be proud of, a very glorious _ 
eminence to look down from; but tact is aseful,” 
portable, applicable, always alive, always-alert, 
always marketable; it is the talent of talents, 
the availableness of resources, the applicability 
of power, the eye of discrimination, the right 
hand of intelleet.—F'rom a series of clever essays 
by the Author of * Troukleborough Hall,” published 
in the Atlas newspaper. 


8 Bee 
HAPPY DAYS. 


A paper was found after the death of Ab- 
derama III., one of the Moorish kings of Spain, 
who died at Cordova, in 961, after a reign of 
fifty years, with these words, written by him- 
self :—** Fifty years pave passed since I became 
caliph. I have enjoyed riches, honours, and 
pleasures; Heaven has showered upon me all 
the gifts that man could desire. In this long 
space of apparent felicity, I have kept an account 
of how many happy days I have passed; their 
number is fourteen. Consider then, mortals, 
what is grandeur, what is the world, and what 
is life ?”” 
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For the Lady’s Book. 
THE LADIES’ MENTOR. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


“Wisdom, whose fruits are purity and peace! 
A stream translucent, flowing from the source 
Of glory infinite--a cloudless light! 
Defilement cannot touch, nor sin pollute 
Her unstained purity. Not Ophir’s gold, 
Nor Ethiopia’s gems, can match her price! 
She contains 
Within herself the sum of excellence.” 
Hannan Mone. 


Sucn is the wisdom we seek for our sex. 
That which will stamp the soul of heaven on 
those pursuits of earth, which their example 
serves to render popular. In order to possess 
this wisdom they must have the opportunity of 
cultivating their minds as well as hearts; they 
must possess a knowledge of their capacities 
and duties, as well as the feelings and _inclina- 
tion which will prompt them to pursue the right 
way. Inshort, they must have learning—and, 
of ‘course, schools and books, ‘The Ladies’ 
Mentor,” therefore, will be devoted to informa- 
tion on these subjects. We propose to give re- 

orts of the present state of female education in 

urope and America; Sketches of the most 
celebrated Female Seminaries in the United 
States ; and notices of such literary works as 
are particularly designed for women, and pecu- 
liarly calculated to advance the improvement of 
our sex, by enlightening public opinion respect- 


ing the importance of female influence. 

We will begin our review of the present 
condition of female education in our own country, 
with a sketch of its prospects in our native state 


—New Hampshire. In that region of granite 
hills, and green vallies, 


*¢ Where mind is as free as the winds that blow 
o’er us,” 


the whole mass of the people are, we believe, 
better instructed than in any other state in our 
@onfederation. There can rarely be found an 
instance of neglect of a common school educa- 
tion among the children of the Granite State. 
And it has furnished to the capital of our coun- 
try’s intellectual wealth, no small amount of 
genius and invention, talents and energy. 

This predominance of intellectual culture in a 
part of the country where the rough and hard 
soil demands severe labour and patient care, in 
order to acquire physical comforts, has been the 
result of several causes, but the most efficient 
one may be traced to the influence of female 
education. From the first settlement of the state, 
common or free schools was established in 
every town and district, where both sexes were 
admitted to equal advantages; the various aca- 
demies or grammar-schools established through- 
out the state, were also open to girls as well as 
boys; and what had a more salutary tendency 
still to promote female talent, the instraction of 
the public schools was, during the summer sea- 
son, entirely confided to females. Scarcely an 
instance occurs of the employment of a master to 


teach, except in the winter schools ; hence those | 


young ladies, who are qualified as instructresses, 


and many are stimulated to acquire a thorough 
education, where it can thus be turned to gocd 
account. Another advantage is possessed by 
women qualified to instruct—they are the sole 
teachers of their own sex, when the seminaries 
are exclusively for young ladies. We believe 
there has never been that anomaly in New 
Hampshire, a “* Young Ladies Seminary” under 
the sole controul and teaching of a man! 

The two principal female institutions in this 
state are Miss Fiske’s Seminary, at Keene, and 
the New Hampton Female Seminary. 

The Keene Seminary demands particular no- 
tice. It is theoldest institution of the kind in 
New England, and, we believe, the oldest in the 
United States. It is a private institution, found- 
ed by its present Principal, Miss Catharine Fiske, 
twenty-three years ago. Possessed of great 
warmth of feeling, ard acool, clear, philosophical 
mind, Miss Fiske has had the good judgment to 
devise, and the ardour to execute such measures 
as have sustained the high popularity and ac- 
knowledged usefulness of her system during all 
the innovations and new-fangled notions of this 
age of improvements. She has, on an average, 
about eighty pupils during the year; these are 
instructed in all the branches of a finished and 
polite education—though the great forte of the 
Principal consists in the admirable discipline of: 
mind and heart which she continues to make 
her young ladies Jove as well as submit to; and 
her thorough instruction in every branch of 
English learning. As an illustration of the 
principles carried out in her system of teaching, 
we subjoin the ‘ Remarks,” contained in her 
last annual catalogue. ‘ 

“Parents and teachers should consider well 
the customs, opinions and feelings which prevail 
at the present day, and if either have a tendency 
to enfecble the health, enervate the mind, or 
injure the moral powers, it becomes their indis- 
pensable duty to guard as much as possible 
against such evils, in the education of the young. 
Much can be done by teachers to impede the 
progress of evil; much more can be done by 
parents. Nature and revelation have directed 
parents to teach their little ones, their first and 
most important lessons—lessons of prompt obe- 
dience to those in authority over them, and of 
a strict regard to truth and justice in all their 
words and actions. ‘Teachers are not invested 
with such power, though their influence may be 
great, yet it is neither the first nor the most abid- 
ing ;—and even the influence, which they might 
exercise over their pupils, depends greatly on 
the aid given to their instruction by parents and 
guardians. 

“The treatment pupils receive from their 
friends and connections should be so judicious as 
not to counteract the plans and purposes of the 
teacher, but all exertions should operate in har- 
mony on the youngmind. Let it be remembered 
that the first object of instruetion is to impart 
knowledge, and the first object of education is to 
inculcate virtue and piety, 

“Knowledge, without the aid of morality, will 
soon be puffed up and waste itself in a course of 
iniquity—and virtue, without the support of re- 
ligious principles, will become feeble and irre- 
| solute, unable to endure the trials and resist the 





find a congenial and profitable employment; | temptations of human life ;—therefore, all that is 
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done for the education of youth, by parents, , 
teachers, and friends, should have a direct ten- 
dency to promote their improvement in know- 
ledge, virtue, and religion,—then may we look 
forward to the stability of our Government, and 
to the happiness of our Nation. 

* October ist, I836." 

The Female Seminary at New Hampton was 
established about eizht years since, chiefly by 
the Baptists; and intended to afford a suitable 
education for teachers of common schools, and 
to those pious young women who were preparing 
for teachers at Missionary Stations. It was 
placed under the care of Miss Hazeltine—a 
young lady of uncommon literary acquirements 
and excellent moral taste; she has succeeded | 
in raising itto a high rank among female schools. 
The pupils, during the last year, numbered over | 
one hundred and fifty—and many applications for | 
admission were refused, for want of room to 
acco:modate the young ladies. A large board- 
ing-house and hall of instruction are now being 
erected ; and the prospect is, that this Seminary 
will become one of the most flourishing in our 
country. ‘The following account of its anniver- 


sary, in 1835, we copy from the * London Eclec- 


tic Review.’ It is part of the notice of the 
« Baptists in America,” a work lately put forth 
by Messrs. Cox & Hoby, chiefly descriptive 
of the Baptist churches and Seminaries in Ame- 
rica, which they visited during their tour. ‘Their 
work, though to us rather a common-place, sta- 
tistical affair, seems to elicit much wonderment, | 
and commendation, too, in England. But here 
is the comment and extract. 

* Education is making the most rapid advances 
in every part of the United states. Schools, 
colleges, universities, are every where rising to 
meet the awakening energies of the popular 
mind. Female establistiments, possessing a col- 
legiate character, are growing up into import- 
ance. The deputies were present at the anniver- 
sary of an institution of this kind at New Hamp- | 
ton, of which they give the following account. 

* The examinations in the female department 
were anticipated with great interest, and to us, it 
appeared that this seminary could assert greater 
pretensions to superiority in comparison with 
others than the boy’s school. An opportunity 
had been afforded of attending the ordinary stu- 
dies of the pupils, having nevertheless a refer- 
ence to the examination ; and a more substantial 

" course of education we never witnessed. What- 
ever was taught, appeared to be taught thorough- 
ly. No doubt considerable preparation had been 
inade expressly for the annual display: but ample 
evidence was given of an acquaintance with prin- 
ciples, and not merely the attainment of a super- 
ficial smattering, to be forgotten as quickly as ac- 
quired. It was sufficiently obvious that the ex- 
ercises were not mere recitations from memory, 
but a vigorous application of mind was apparent, 
both on the part of teachers and pupils. We 
shall give a brief enumeration of the topics which 
engaged our attention on the public day. 

* A judicious examination in Butler’s Analogy 
was proceeding as we entered the hall: the 
teacher took the ground of such opponents as the 
author combats; and by stating in her own lan- 
guage the objections he answers and removes, 
elicited the knowledge which had been obtained 
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| lated and analysed. 
| cation was sustained with spirit. 
_ ed to represent a morning visit, supposed to be 
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by the previous study of the work, and of the 
subjects it contains. This was followed by ex- 
aminations in algebra, on the black board, which 
was covered with figures, executed with the ut- 
most neatness. Many demonstrations were thus 
given in the higher branches of arithmetic, and 
in algebra. Quadratic equations were performed 
by the young ladies, with perfect accuracy, and 
explained with the promptitude which bespeaks 
clearness of conception. Next followed a class 
of botanists, who, with a boquet for the indis- 
criminate ‘distribution of a flower to each, pro- 
ceeded to classify and arrange them scientifical- 
ly. A lively original discussion on the most ra- 
tional mode of commemorating the 4th ef July 
ensued, as a sort of interlude. This was suc- 
ceeded by an examination of two young children 
in the elements of geometry, conducted by one 
of the elder pupils. Portions of the first and 
seventh book of Virgil’s Aineid were then trans- 
A clever dialogue on edu- 
It was intend- 


made by two fashionables, to two literary ladies; 
which led to an amusing altereation on their re- 


| Spective pursuits, in which were many sallies of 


wit, indicative of considerable ingenuity in those 
who composed the piece. ‘These episodes re- 
lieved and enlightened the meeting, instead of 
music. General history, with some portions 
of ancient history, taught by dictation, were 
introduced. The movements of the children 
of Israel in the wilderness were described 
on a blank map, and a little girl, about six or 
seven years of age, gave a history of St. Paul. 
An original poem followed—and in succession, 
astronomy—an essay on America as it was, and 
as it is—reading in French, which was well pro- 
nounced and trauslated—and English poetry. 
These studies must have been instructive, from 
the careful analysis of each line, to which the 
pupils were acenstomed ; but there was a ca- 
dence, which, without specimens we had, might 


| have led to the inference that the whole’ school 


was accustomed to read line after line en masse, 
thereby acquiring the same tones and emphasis® 
A class was examined in Wayland's Moral 
Science. This was succeeded by physiology, 
natural history, and geography. A bible class 
gave so correct a synoptical view of the Epistle 
to the Romans, and evinced so much acquaint- 
anee with the general scope of the author, and 
the reasoning in different chapters, as to reflect 
the highest credit on the assiduous teacher, who 
had communicated so much information. One 
young lady then read an original address to a so- 
ciety which had been formed among them under 
the designation of a * Missionary Association :” 
another, about to leave school, delivered a vale- 
dictory address. Both these were admirable ; 
the latter was full of tender pathos. We were 
then requested to close this long day’s session, 
which we did by an address and prayer. 

In this seminary, there are but few very young 
persons. ‘The greater part will probably become 
teachers, and may be considered as in training 
for those numerous common or district schools, 
which will be immensely benefited by a more 
competent class ef instructors. The remainder 
are young ladies of respectable families, who re- 
sort here to finish their educaticn. Of those who 
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are more advanced in age, or who are preparing | 
to become teachers, no inconsiderable number | 
are necessitated to spend one half their time in | 
some profitable employment; that by carefully | 
husbanding their wages, they may have where- 
with to pay the expenses of their education, 
during the remainder of the year. ‘This honour- 
able ambition was creditable to the pupil, as it | 
is beneficial to society ; and it is found, that 
among them are many of the most promising | 
scholars. Such propriety of conduct is display- | 
ed, that no distinctions are necessary, and none | 
are attempted to be made in the seminary: nor 
could it generally be known, that any were ever 
occupied in mills or other factories, but from their 
periodical absence, and other accidental circum- 
stances. 

‘* The same charges for tuition are made to all; | 
but the expenses are materially different for board, | 
which each adapts to her means. All the scholars | 
reside in the houses kept for the purpose, by per- | 
sons of approved respectability, and where they 
live as me@mbers of the family. ‘The teachers 
have only to attend thein in the recitation rooms. 
It is in fact, a college for females, as much so as | 
are the university establishments for men; only | 
there are no commons, as in the male department. | 

“In some of the boarding houses, a number 
can contrive to live for very little more than five 
shillings per week, each; and the charge for | 
education is smal]. Drawing is taught, but not | 
musie and dancing. ‘The two former accomplish- | 
ments are not, in our opinion, pursued in Ame- | 
rica, with the same success as in England ; for 


while there are specimens of individual proficien- | 


cy, there is a want of general excellence. In 
studying botany, each pupil collects and arran- | 
ges, often with much taste and elegance, speci- 
mens which are prepared and preserved in an | 
album, with such apt poetical or prose quotations | 
as fancy may dictate. We received an elegant | 
present of a Hortus Siccus. In this description 
of female education, so easily attainable by in- | 
dividuals from any class who may aspire to it, | 
England is greatly surpassed by America. We | 
have but few, if any, institutions resembling this; 
but it would be difficult to assign anv satisfac- | 
tory reason why the plan of proprietary schools | 
should not be extended to our daughters, or why | 
they should be deprived of the advantages of a | 
more substantial and extended education. That 
a large number of British ladies are to be found | 
throughout the country, who yield to the ladies | 
of no nations in the new or in the old world, may 
be confidently maintained ; but equal advanta- 
ges with those enjoyed in the female academies 
of America, are by no meaus accessible. On the | 
contrary, the great mass of females with us, 
grow up comparatively in ignorance of much that 
is taught at New Hampton.” pp. 392—397. 

The Seminary at New Hamption has been, 
in part, endowed by private munificence; but | 
it needs aid from the State to establish it on such 
a system of progressive improvement and per- 
manency of location, as shall guarantee its con- | 
tinuance, like the places of education provided | 
for young men. The excellent seminary of 
Miss Fiske is entirely dependant on her life and 
disposition. When will our Legislators pro- | 
vide for the education of female youth with that 


| shine forth in the daily conduct. 


| loveliest, best portraiture; and yet érue, 
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prospective wisdom which leads them to endow 
colleges and seminaries for young men ? 


Among the new publications lately issued ex- 
pressly for our sex, we must mark *“* THe Youne 
Lavirs’ Frienp” as one of great moral worth. 
Mrs. Farran has done good service to society by 
preparing this manual of conduct for young 
ladies. It is a Mentor, whose practical wisdom 
should be imprinted on the heart, and then it will 
Manners have 
a vast influence, not merely on our daily com- 
fort, but on our moral progress—and the man- 
ners of young ladies deserve particular discipline 
and directions. ‘his particularity is one of the 
distinguishing merits of the book under consider- 
ation. The authoress has shown the importance 
of attention to what are usually called little 
things, trifles ; but which, nevertheless, do greatly 
influence, if not decide the character of women. 
With a few exceptions, and these chiefly verbal 
faults, the book may be recommended as a 
“Friend” which every young lady should con- 
sult, and trust, and obey. 

Letters To Younc Lames; By Mrs. Sicour- 
nEY. ‘The Harpers have lately issued a second 
edition of this excellent work, which should be 
a companion for the * Ladies’ Friend” in the 
family circle. 

Home ; or THE Iron Rute. 2 Domestic Story, 
By Sarah Stickney, is among the best fictions of 
the day. The character of Mary Grey, so pure, 
so affectionate, so self-denying, is woman in her 
Yes, 
these sentiments are no less true than beautiful ; 

“Oh! it is by the secret fountain of never- 
changing love ; the well of inexhaustible refresh- 


| ment in the desert; the rose that blooms forever 


beneath the sunshine of one beloved eye; the 
voice that rises with a continued strain of melody 
above al] the discord of the world; the bird of 
beauty, whose faithful wing is never folded, save 
in its sheltered nest; the pure unsullied stream, 


| offering sweetness and balm to every bosom 


which it meets, but reserving the full tide of 
its gladness for one; it is by such mystical sym- 
bols as these, that we would describe the natural, 
the distinctive, the holy charm of woman; not 


_ by her perfect form, her ruby lip, her sparkling 


eyes, or her silken tresses—whether they fall in 

raven masses over a marble brow, or glitter in 

the sunbeams, like threads of waving gold.” 
“Tue Lapies’ Wreatn. Being Selections 


* from the Femule Poetic Writers of England and 


America,” We do not fee] that the compilation 
of this work, which we had the pleasure of exe- 
cuting, should preclude us from the privilege of 
commending its contents—the choice productions: 
of the genius of women—to our readers. It was 
our aim to prepare a volume which oursex would 
feel a pride in possessing, and which would 
prove an incentive to high moral pursuits, by 
imbuing the young mind with pure and beautiful 
images of nature, and impressing on the heart 
those refined and warm feelings of domestic hap- 
piness, when home is the abode of love, good- 
ness, and devotion, which should make them 
strive to cultivate such an Eden for their own 
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enjoyment. We hope our readers will, each 
and all, have the opportunity of examining this 


volume, and judging whether we over-rate the | haman nature is cadowed ? ‘Sat the actora, like the 


genius of our poetesses. 
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MARTYRDOM AT AMERSHAM. 


There is a spot of ground, near Amersham, | 


where no corn will come to maturity, stated to 
be a consequence of the burning of a martyr at 
that place. Although it has been regularly sown 
and appears to vegetate, producing the grass 
blade, yet it never produces corn. Fox, in the 
lives.of the primitive martyrs, gives the follow- 
ing statement :—* In the days of Henry VIL, 
anno. 1506, in the diocese of Lincoln, in Buck- 
inghamshire, (William Smith being Bishop of 
the same diocese,) one William * orth was 
burned in Amersham, in a close Stanley ; 
at which one Joan Clark, being a married wo- 
man, which was the only daughter of the said 
William ‘Tylsworth, and a faithful woman, was 
compelled with her own hands to set fire to her 
dear father; and at (fe same time her husband, 
John Clark, did penance at her father's burning, 
and bare a faggot. 
two years, was burned at Amersham, Thomas 
Bernard, a husbandman, and James Morden, a 
labourer, they two were burned at one fire; and 
William Page, (who is yet alive,) compelled 
to be burned in the right cheek, and Father 
Rogers, and Rever or Reve, which was after- 
wards burned. The cause was that they would 
talk against superstition and idolatry, and were 
desirous to hear and read the Scriptures.” 


ne BO 
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We have, in another article, see the Conversazione, 
explained the principles we intend to inculcate by 
our illustrations of the * Fashions.” ‘The first plate 
in the present number, is a fancy sketch, which, while 
displaying the latest innovations in costume, is in- 

to show the influence of maternal example. 
‘the dear little girl, who looks up with such a self- 
satisfied air to her mother, reflects the image of that 
mother’s mind and pursuits. Her young heart has 
already imbibed the poison of vanity. Fresh flowers, 
beautiful shells, pictures and books, will henceforth 
hold, in her estimation, a subordinate interest ; she 
will think of the ribands in her hair and the orna- 


After that, by the space of | 
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the =~ and beautiful sentiments of this interesting 
work. But to return to the plate. Is it not a bold 
representation of the power and energy, with which 


pageant, have passed away. Napoleon and Francis 
are no longer names of might. And what happy mo- 
ther, in our wide land of freedom and independence, 
would wish her fair son to be like them! 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


We have received complaints from many places in 
New York and the New England States, that some 
swindlers are engaged in procuriag sabscribers to the 
Lady’s Book, and receiving payment. What surprises 
us, is the fact, that not one of the persons who have been 
deceived in New York State can tell the name of the 


| fellow who has imposed on them, so that we are unable 


| J 


to advertise him. ‘Uhat persons should pay money to 
an individual, showing no authority, is singular; and 
that they should not take a receipt, is still more strange. 
We know of no means to stop the depredations of the 
villain, unless by advertising, which has been done. 
ames Garland, we have ascertained to be the name 


| of the worthy engaged in New England, and we have 


already caused an advertisement to be inserted in the 
papers, cautioning the public against him. 





We have on hand, for the February Number, stories 
from Miss Gooch, Miss Charlotte Cushman, and W. 
E. Burton, Esq., a Poem, by Mrs. Sigourney, and 
a Prose article, by Mrs. Willard. Richard Penn 
Smith, author of the Forsaken, is engaged in writing a 


| ‘Tale for the Lady’s Book, which will soon be ready. 


| 
} 


' age bestowed on this — weekly Jou 
t 


Our February No. will also be graced by an original 
piece of music, composed expressly for the work ; the 
words by our friend, E. Burke Fisher. 

A portrait of Miss Landon, engraved on steel, will 
also be given in that No. with a sketch by the Editor. 





Tue Partaperrata Satrurpay News, anv Lirte- 
rary Gazerre.—We are informed that the patron- 
is be- 
was commenced as late as 


yond all precedent. 
equal to seve- 


July last, and its circulation is already 


| ral of its cotemporaries which have been established 
| for years Every effort seems to be made by the en- 
| terprising proprietors to deserve the success they have 


| ** Keepsake.” 


ments on her arms and neck. Are such the feelings | 


and sentiments you wish to inculcate ? Such the habits 
of mind you wi e 
ters who, like pure blossoms, are —_—— beneath 
your fond care? Look at the plate, dear lady, and 
eonsider the influence of maternal example. 

The second plate is an illustration of the meeting 
between Napoleon and the Emperor of Austria. Here 
they are as they stood in the pride of life, the one 
burning with his haughty ambition to gain the domin- 
ion of the world, the other swelling with the fancied 
importance which his legitimate right to the so- 
vereignty of Germany has conferred. That the proud 
lineage and princely education of Francis had render- 
ed his soul more noble or generous than that of the 
Corsican adventurer, no one will, we think, pretend, 
who has read ‘ Silvio Pellico.” Wecommend these 
volumes to our friends; all who have hearts to feel 
for the woes of a noble mind suffering through the 
eause of freedom and humanity, will sympathize with 


should predominate in the fair daugh- | 








met. A few weeks since y published a Mammoth 
Sheet! containiug the whole of ‘‘Friendship’s Offeri 
for 1837,” a book of 384 pages ; and since that puted 
they have reprinted the ‘*‘ Forget Me Not” and the 
We learn, moreover, that it is their 
intention to republish all the English Annuals, 

The number of the News for the present week, 
(Jeusacy is entirely original ; and contains articles 

y Mrs. Frances Ann Butler, Willis G. Clark, Rev. 

J. H. Clinch. N. C. Brooks, A. M., R. T. Conrad, 
W. E. Burton, Rev Doctor Brantly, C. Brown, 
Richard Penn Smith, and other writers of eminence. 
All of those whose names we have mentioned are re- 
gular correspondents. 

The WVews is the largest paper published in Phila- 
delphia. It is offered at the low price of I'wo Dollars 
per annum. , 





The Gift, Violet, Token, and Magnolia ; the two 
former published in Philadelphia, the Token, in 
Boston, and the Magnolia, in New York, are all beau- 
tiful books, and most appropriate presents for the 
New Year. 





Harper & Brothers, of New York, have lately 
issued two works, embellished with engravings on 
wood, by Adams—The Fairy Book, and Pilgrim’s 
Progress. The Frontispiece to the latter may well 
be mistaken f.ra Steel Engraving. We think Adams 
has no superior, in his line, in this country or 
Europe, 
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